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THE WAR, 
Ph true that M. Turers and M. Favre left Paris on 
Th: ay for Bordeaux, and that they were to reveal 
re . _ the Assembly what are the terms of Peace which 
they @ .;, 2pared to recommend, the world must know by 


‘this hat is the settlement at which the negotiators have 


arriv. uring the preliminary settlement the secret has 
been . ';idly kept, and nothing has been suffered to leak out, 
unless tt~ arguments of the German Government’s paper at 
Verse’ ©. might be held to give a clue. This same official 
authority has urged that France can be made to pay an enor- 
mous indemnity, as the example of the United States shows 
that a country, even after the sudden creation of a vast debt, 
can still be prosperous and powerful. The obvious answer is, 
that the United States had no previous debt and no tax- 
ation worth speaking of, and so they could bear a new 
burden, whereas the French have already a heavy debt and 
are taxed almost as much as they can bear. Whatever may 
be the terms agreed on, they must be such as French states- 
men like M. Turers think France can carry out; and 
whatever the negotiators deputed to settle with the enemy 
recommend, the Assembly is certain to accept. France has 
already made up its mind that it is going to have peace, and 
has begun to taste the pleasures of peace, and will not forego 
them. Paris is herself again, and those who were there last 
Sunday say that there were scarcely any traces of differ- 
ence between the aspect of the people then and that which it 
used to present of old. The Parisians are a light-hearted, 
perhaps frivolous, people, and they have rushed back with 
eager delight to the resumption of their old pleasures and 
ways of living. They have done enough, they think, in 
the way of war, and are fairly entitled to some amuse- 
ment so much trouble and gloom. The Germans have 
taken the very best method of all to inspire Paris with a 
desire for peace. They have let it feel how comfortable peace 
is. Paris may have elected the Red Ticket and sent up all 
the firebrands it could think of to Bordeaux, but this is only 
a freak, an explosion of the inveterate naughtiness of the 
people, and is not meant to throw any obstacle in the way of 
a settlement with the ek The crowded omnibuses, the 
open shops of mock jewellery, the groups of loungers and 
smokers in the streets, the stores of dainties lately exhibited 
Lf ggphomer dealers, the near prospect of gas, the arrival of 

, are all so many pledges that Paris would be wild 
with her representatives if they put an end to all these 
pleasant things and resumed the war. It might even 
be thought that Paris would not really much mind even 
if the detested Prussians marched through the streets. 
General Trocuu has terminated his not very glorious career 
by issuing a manifesto to the effect that the Prussians 
have no right to march through the town, because they did 
not take it by assault, and advising that the gates should be 
shut and the Prussians told to knock them down if they 
pleased. On this M. Turers invited him to resign his func- 
tions, and he quietly obeyed. The hour for small pieces of 
mock grandeur is over, and the Parisians are in no mood for 
petty squabbling with an enemy in whom they recognise a 
conqueror, and, what is more, a conqueror ready to go away 
when he has made a satisfactory bargain. 

The making of such a bargain was much facilitated by the 
adroit use to which M. Tuixnrs turned the presentation to the 
Assembly of the supplication of Alsace and Lorraine, that 
France would not abandon them. It was a document very 
well framed, pathetic and not undignified, and must have 
gone to the hearts of many who heard it read. It virtually 
entreated the Assembly to abide by the famous declaration 
that France would never cede an inch of her soil. M. 
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Tulers saw in its presentation an of mak- 


ing the Assembly itself a party to a retractation of this 
vow. He urged that, after so affecting and grave a docu- 


sembly must in honour deal with it at once and order its 
Bureaux to report instantly on the proper answer to give’ to it. 


to the effect that the petition of Alsace and Lorraine to remain: 
French mustipe referred to the negotiators to deal with as 
they thought best. In a quiet, indirect, but unmistakable 
way, the negotiators were thus empowered to make a cession 
of territory the basis of negotiation. ‘There always comes a 
moment in times of sudden and rapid change when 'a whole 
line of policy is abandoned simpl use it is not at that 
particular moment insisted on. e policy of carrying on the 
war d outrance was tested and abandoned without any one 
saying a word about it when the Report of the Bureaux was 
received by the Assembly. No voice was lifted up to say 
that Alsace and Lorraine must remain French at-all hazards. 
Their case was allowed to go by defaul, and the negotiators 
set out authorised to cede territory—as little as possible, 
but still some territory if necessary. It is probable that 
even before they left Bordeaux they knew pretty well what 
they would have to give up. The time occupied in nego- 
tiations has been much too short if the main principles of the 
settlement had not been accepted at once. The sum to be 
paid as an indemnity would probably give rise to the greatest 
part of the debate. For although to fix the total amount may 
be comparatively simple, yet what takes time and skill is to 
arrange how the instalments shall be paid and what guarantees 
shall be retained until the whole is paid. If all the points 
necessary for even the outline of a settlement were discussed 
and arranged, as appears to have been the case, in two days, 
the Germans with their accustomed business-like foresight 
must have got every detail into shape beforehand, and have 
principally spent the time in asking the French negotiators to 
check the items and see that they were all right, and that not 
only the terms of peace, but the proposed methods of carrying 
out those terms, were endurable, reasonable, and practicable, 
The negotiations for peace have been carried on entirely 
between the principals, and the intervention of neutrals has 
been pointedly and avowedly prevented. Count BismarK has 
throughout said that he was determined on this, and he has had 
his way. It is obviously much better for all parties that the 
French, if they are willing to accept the German terms, should 
do so frankly, and for themselves, and that the irritating influ- 
ence of outsiders should, if possible, be avoided. Count 
Bismark is said to have begun by showing the state of pre- 
paration in which the Germans are, and how rapidly and 
effectively they could make war, if war was to be resumed, 


may have been convenient forhim and hiscolleagues to have the 
inability of France to continue the struggle placed decisively 
on record. France is conquered, and has to submit, and now 
that she realizes this, there is much more dignity and good 
sense in her accepting and bearing the consequences on her 
own judgment than if her friends were to begin advising her 
how much territory she can cede with honour, and how much 
money she can pay without utter ruin, The settlement of 

in this manner affords, moreover, the amplest justi- 
fication for the resolution of the English Government not to 
interfere as a mediator unless requested to do so. The 
debate on the conduct of the Government in the Commons 
last week already seems out of date. Its only purpose 
was to press the Government to intervene a little more 
actively than it had done, and now, as it turns out, it has had 
no opportunity of intervening at all. It was a very small 


and avery poor debate, considering the importance of the 


ment had been read, not a moment should be lost; the As-_ 


In two hours the Assembly received and adcpted a Report = 


M. Tu1ERs, it may be supposed, knew this beforehand, but it 
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subject. No leading member of the Opposition spoke at all, 
and the only earnest opponent of the Government was Sir 
Rosert Peet, who blundered into a series of random accusa- 
tions without making any impression. Nothing is less effec- 
tive with the House of Commons than the declarations of a 
man who at home is not thought much of, that he has been 
travelling about and has heard unpleasant observations 
on the policy of England. The kind of Continental 
gossips who rant against England to the kind of Englishman 
like Sir Rosert Peet do not excite much alarm on this side of 
the Channel. The whole debate was, indeed, infected with 
hollowness. There was nothing that the critics of the Go- 
vernment urged that the Government should have done which 
they really meant ought to have been done. We were not 
to make war; we were not to give impertinent advice; we 
were not to encourage France by holding out false hopes. 
This was admitted on all hands. We were only to have been 
a little more active and sympathizing. This is a mere phrase, 
unless it can be shown what form our greater activity 
and sympathy could have taken without trenching on some 
of the recogniged principles of our conduct. It is now clear 
that if we been more active and sympathizing, and had 
inveighed against the German terms of peace before we knew 
what they were, we should either have produced no effect, 
and made ourselves ridiculous, or we should have added 
enormously to the difficulties with which M. Turers and his 
colleagues have had this week to contend, by setting up a 
standard of honour and dignity for them of which they might 
have been ashamed of falling short, while they would have 
had no reason to believe that they would be effectively sup- 


ported in adhering to it. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN COMMISSION. 


x hem appointment ef the American Commission was un- 
nounced on the first day of the Session in language which 
caused some misapprehension. Mr. GLaDsTONE was reported 
to have said that the Alabama claims were to be referred by 
consent to a Commission which had been originally proposed 
for the purpose of considering the fittest method of dealing 
with the dispute on the Canadian Fisheries. From subsequent 
explanations it appears that the duties of the Commissioners 
are exclusively organic and preliminary. They are with 
respect to all questions of difference to discuss, not the merits 
of the case, but the machinery by which the merits are to be 
ascertained. If they were to agree on the appointment of a 
Joint Commission, the same persons might advantageously 
carry out in a new character their own recommendations. 
The English Government could make no better choice; nor is 
there any reason to question the competence of the eminent 
persons who have been selected by the Prestipent. Mr. Fisu 
and General ScHEncK represent the Executive Government; 
Mr. Hoar is one of the best and most upright lawyers in the 
United States; and the remaining members of the Commis- 
sion are entitled to equal respect and confidence with their 
colleagues. The confirmation of the several appointments 
by the Senate would seem to furnish a security against 
the rejection of the proposals of the Commission, if the 


mously repudiating the advantageous treaty which he had 
sueceeded in negotiating. No diplomatists were ever charged 
with an odder function than the adjustment of the terms of 

ible future negotiation. A Minister of high rank, an 
able leader of the Opposition,.a Jearned jurist, a colonial 
Premier, and an English Plenipotentiary, are about to meet an 
equal number of Americans of similar position, to consider 
two or three alternative modes of proceeding about which it is 
impossible to say anything new. The Alabama claims must 
be admitted in principle or be referred to some kind of 
tribunal which may either be a Joint Commission or an im- 
partial arbitrator. To Mr. Fisu’s proposal that all the preten- 
sions of the United States should be conceded by England, 
Lord CLarenpon replied that the suggestion was wholly inad- 
missible. Mr. GLADsTONE may perhaps have since heard that 
Lord Oiarenpon's dog-boy believed that his master meant the 
co of what he said; but if the English Government 
had resolved on yielding the whole point in dispute, it would 
have been useless to enhance the American triumph by send- 
ing Lord De Grey and his associates to Washington. <A 
Joint Commission could scarcely determine any fundamental 
issue on which their respeetive Governments had not come 


fo a previous understanding. The propriety of referring the 


main question to arbitration could scarcely be disputed if Mr, 
Sumner had not persuaded the Senate to keep the quarrel 
open. 

If the American Government, for whatever reason, really 
desires a settlement of the controversy, the scheme of a Com- 
mission may be useful in superseding troublesome questions 
of consistency. In the worst event a failure, which will cer- 
tainly not be due to any absence of a conciliatory disposition 
on the part of the English Commissioners, will convince both 
Englishmen and impartial observers that an equitable ar- 
rangement is for the present impossible. The season which 
has been chosen for the renewal or opening of negotiation 
scarcely seems to be opportune. The Presipent has latel 
exhibited the most unfriendly disposition; the House of 
Representatives has deliberately offered a wanton affront 
to the English Government and nation; and the Commis- 
sioners will divide public curiosity, though they cannot 
pretend to compete in popularity, with the discharged 
Fenian convicts; yet the fixed belief of all Americans that 
Englishmen are incapable of understanding their institutions 
and their character may perhaps be justified by the success of 
an anomalous experiment. It is possible that the press of the 
United States may neither express nor affect the public 
opinion of the country. The New York journals which are 
principally read in England, including the Tribune, the Times, 
and the Herald, have of late been, if possible, more malignant 
than on ordi occasions in the tone which they have 
adopted in dealing with English affairs. It is easy to foresee 
that the Commissioners will be described in the newspapers as 
suppliants coming to appeal to American generosity and com- 
passion; but it cannot be supposed that Mr. Fisu and the 
other American members of the Commission will receive their 
English colleagues with open insult. It is, unfortunately, not 
equally certain that Lord De Grey may not have occasion 
to repel overtures which it would not be consistent with the 
dignity of England that he should even report officially to his 
Government. It would have been well if Lord Srantey had 
repelled with stronger expressions of indignation some hints 
to the same effect which were thrown out by Mr. Reverpy 
JOHNSON. 


Since the appointment of the Commission some of the 
American papers have circulated a rumour that their Govern- 
ment was about to make proposals for the purchase of the 
English dominions in North America. The New York Times 
had previously contended that the Fishery dispute might be 
most easily settled by simple annexation. It is perhaps not 
surprising that a proceeding which offers a puzzle to simple 
English politicians should suggest to American writers a 
startling and complete solution. The despatch of five eminent 
English negotiators to the United States with instructions to 
enter on the narrowest possible inquiry would be fully ex- 
plained if they had received secret instructions to e on 
behalf of their Government a sacrifice which would be little 
less than treasonable. The interpretation might be supported 
by the course which the Present adopted on receiving the 
original proposal of the English Government. One of the 
motives for preventing a settlement of the Alabama dispute has 
been the belief that it might possibly facilitate some terri- 
torial acquisition. It was hardly to be expected that any 
English Commissioners would offer to surrender Canada for 
the sake of preventing lawless trespasses on Canadian fish- 
ing grounds. Accordingly it may have been thought ex- 
pedient to throw in the Alabama claims on the chance that, 
if a transaction were managed, they might form a part of the 
purchase-money. If American journalists have reasoned too 
rapidly, it cannot be denied that the facts of the case, though 
they admit of a different explanation, gave some colour to 
these theories. The menace of annexation has not proceeded 
exclusively from irresponsible writers. The Present lately 
received a deputation professing to represent seditious inhabi- 
tants of the Red River territory, who requested a protection 
against their own Government. With a contempt for inter- 
national courtesy which would be inconceivable on the part of 
the head of any other Government, the PResIDENT expressed 
to the malcontents his satisfaction in the growing desire of 
the English subjects for annexation to the United States. If 
Napoteon III. had a year ago received and encouraged 
deputation of Rhenish Germans offering their allegiance to 
France, he would not have committed a grosser act of im- 
Propriety, though he might have incurred more imminent 

ger. 

If either the Presipeyt or his supporters in the-press he- 
lieve that the Commissioners are about to sell Canada, they 
will probably not accept an assurance that they are utterly 
mistaken. When the people of Canada at any time become 
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the subjects of bargain and sale, they must negotiate the con- 
tract themselves and receive the price of the transfer. If the 
bitterest and coarsest American enemy of England asserted 
that Lord Patwerston had confided to him his wish to sell 
Canada, Mr. Guapstonz would perhaps repose in the word of 
General Butter the same confidence which he extended to 
General IewatierF; but when the disruption of the English 
Empire was in question, the decision would rest, not with the 
Minister, but with the nation. If any liability for the captures 
of the Alabama attaches to the English Government, the debt 
has’ no relation to Canada, nor is it possible that the encroach- 
ments of American fishermen can give their Government any 
title to the territory of the Dominion. Even if it were possible 
to suppose that Mr: Guapstong and his colleagues eontem- 
plated a disgraceful bargain, they would have met with some 
difficulty in finding suitable agents. The Commissioners are 
men of honour, and one of their number confers an obli- 
gation on his political opponents by acting under them for the 
benefit of the publie service. The extravagant expectations 
which: prevail in the United! States only deserve notice as in- 
dications: of the diffieulty of the task which the Commis- 
sioners have undertaken. It seems impossible for American 

iticians to understand that in diplomatic transactions with 
England either equal justice or reciprocal courtesy is possible. 
A long and uninterrupted tradition of overbearing language 
on one side and of serupulous deference on the other naturally 
leads to the assumption that the English Commissioners have 
been empowered to offer humiliating concessions. It may be 
hoped or wished that the American members of the Commis- 
sion will disregard the boastful language of journalists, and 
that they will abstain from copying General Grant's dis- 
courtesy. Any practical result from the approaching discussion 
will be the more welcome because it will involve a surprise. | 


THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


Me TREVELYAN, like many other inexperienced re-' 
formers, has been beaten for this time by excess of zeal. 
The adverse division was a vote not so much against his pro- 
posal in the House as against his speeches in the country. The 
terms of his motion were such as might well have been dis- 
cussed wholly without reference to the personal fitness of 
the Duke of Campripnge. He had asked the House of 
Commons to affirm that the tenure of the office of Commander- 
in-Chief should be altered so as to place the highest talent 
and experience at the disposal of the Minister for War. No 
one could have objected to the resolution unless he was pre- 
pared to assert that the actual tenure of the office was such 
as to satisfy these requirements. Now what is the actual 
tenure of the office? It is held practically for life, and it is 
an office which, under the Warrant issued in the course of 
last year, makes the Commander-in-Chicf as completely a 
subordinate of the War Minister as the Surveyor-General and 
the Financial Secretary. Under this Warrant matters of 
discipline and promotion are remitted to this department, 
to the same extent and in the same sense as matters of 
supply and finance are remitted to the departments of the 
Surveyor-General and the Financial Secretary. Every one 
knows that this Warrant marked an enormous revolution in 
the status of the Commander-in-Chief. As Captain Vivian 
said, in answer to Mr. TreveLyan’s speech, it put an end to 
the Dual Government. So far as solemn documents could 
do this, it is quite true that it did so. Before it was 
issued the control over promotions had been exercised by the 
Commander-in-Chief under previous Warrants, not as a sub- 
ordinate of the War Minister, but as a quasi-independent power 
subject only to an occasional veto in extreme cases. If the 
terms of the Warrant of 1870 were and are intended to be 
honestly embodied in the practice of the War Office, we agree 
with Captain Vivian and with Mr. CarpweLt, who spoke to the 
same effect, that the Dual Government is at this moment dead. 
But is it intended to adhere to the spirit, or even. to the letter, 
of the Warrant of 1870? Nay, is it even certain that Mr. 
CARDWELL is not now engaged in sketehing the draft of a new 
Warrant. which shall reverse the concession to which he was 
driven less than a year ago, and once more restore to the Horse 
Guards the independence which was then abandoned? If the 
Warrant of 1870 is really to govern the relations between the 
Parliamen’ Minister and the Commander-in-Chief, pro~ 
bably Mr. TreveLyan himself would not desire to make any 
alteration im its terms. The only remaining question would 
therefore be whether this high officer should be appointed, 
like other Staff officers, for a limited time, or whether he 
should hold office on such terms as would render it practically 
impossible to remove him without something like a coup d'état. 


This: is a grave practical question, which English statesmen 

and legislators o to be able to discuss with no other 
desire 


considera- 
tion was adduced in favour of continuing the system of life 
appointments. All that was said against Mr. TRevenyan’s 
proposal to limit the term of office was this. Captain Vivian 
observed that “the continuance in office: or removal of a 
“ Commander-in-Chief should depend upon considerations of 
“ public policy,” a very pretty bit: of buncombe equally ap- 
plicable to any other office, and leaving the ion whether 
the tenure should be for years or for life absolutely untouched. 
Then Mr. Carvwect added his mite of what we suppose we 
must call argument. He said that if we had a Morte in the 


office it would be a pity to turn him out at the end of five years. * 


But then we have not got a Monrke, and if we had, it would 
be very easy to reserve a power of reappointment for such 
exceptional cases. Mr. CARDWELL knows as well as any one 
that it is a great deal easier to abstain from inting an 
indifferent officer than to cashier one who holds for an inde- 
finite term. However, the Mottxe point having been made, 
Mr. CarpwELt repeated in slightly varied terms the mysterious 
dictum of his subordinate. “The continuance or removal of 
“such an officer must depend upon considerations of public 
“expediency and advantage.” Of course it must, but how 
does this show that expediency and advantage are on the side 
of a life tenure instead of one limited to a term of years? 


We commend these arguments to our readers because they 
were the only arguments adduced in favour of the Ministerial 
view, not because we can see any force in them ourselves. 


| The question is no doubt debateable, but the Ministers did 


not venture to grapple with it; and perhaps they were wise, 
for it would be difficult to explain why an office which com- 
mands the most unlimited patronage should be made an ex- 
ception to the rule of limited service. Of all duties, that of 
distributing good things is the one that is most in danger of 
getting into a groove; and it is rather hard to expectants, and, 
what is worse, to the country which desires merit to be recog- 
nised wherever it exists, that the groove in which promotion 
flows should be permanent and unalterable. And when 
patronage is enormously increased by the abolition of purchase, 
this will be a far more serious matter than most of those who 
voted again’s Mr. TrevELYaN remembered when they went 
like sheep into the lobby. But in truth there were graver 
considerations behind Mr. TrEveLyan’s motion than any that 
its words involved. His chief objection to the permanency of 
the office was that it naturally led to the appointment of old 
generals or Royal Dukes, not necessarily the fittest men, and 
quite certainly too strong in position to be either controlled 
or removed by the CarDWELL of the day. There is undoubted 
force in what Mr. Trevetyan urged on this head. ‘The pres- 
tige which gives a man an office of this kind rests either upon 
rank or past services, and rank and eminent services, though 
they vastly increase the difficulty of removing an incom- 
petent officer, by no means insure his efficiency to the end of 
his life. Mr. TreveLyan was quite right in saying that the 
Duke of WELLINGTON, great as he had been in the field, was an 
obstructive and mischievous Commander-in-Chief in his old 
age; and the charge is scarcely met by the argument of the 
Times, that a man who wrote the famous letter to General 
Burgoyne could not have been behind the age. 


dignity and independence in the face 

dinate. We have been reluctantly converted to this estimate 
of the moral strength of our public men, not by Mr. 
Trevetyan, but by Mr. Carpwett and his friends. The 
whole tone of the debate on the side of the majority seems 
to us sadly unworthy of English manliness. Because’ the 


explanatory speech. We find really serious questions as to 
the tenure of an important office wholly ignored by politicians 
too much dazzled by the reflection of Royalty to be able to pro- 
nounce a judgment on one side or other of the question. We 


| efficiency of the army. And yet, throughout the whole ae 
| discussion, in which this was ostensibly the only debateable 
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The danger in the case of an illustrious tenant of the ee 
office is of a different kind. There is no reason on earth ze 
why a Royal Duke should be exeluded from such an office, & 
provided that Ministers have the manliness to deal with i 
him in the same way as they would with any other officer 
under their control. While we believed this: possible, we 
| insisted: ae: strongly as: any. that the Duke of : 
| ought not to lose the chamee of a career because he has a2 
| Royal blood im his veins. But we cannot longer delude aa 
| ourselves into the belief that Ministers can maintain their 
7 | hinted at in words of deprecation in Mr. Carpwe tt’s first : 
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find the personal element, which had really nothing to do with 
the question, utterly obscuring the serious administrative 
problem presented to the House; and the very Minister who 
in one takes credit to himself for the Royal Warrant 
by which he annihilated the old Dual Government, announces 
without rebuke in another the intention of the Government to 
set the Warrant at defiance, and restore to the present Field 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief an amount of independent 

wer and patronage far transcending any that he enjoyed in 

is palmiest days. It is not the fault of Royal Dukes if there 
is no room for them under Ministers of so very deferential 
a temper. Some day perhaps men with more backbone will 
rule the destinies of England, and then we rejoice to believe 
that it will be possible without detriment to the country to 
employ Royal personages so long as they prove efficient, and 
to remove them when better men are found to take their 
place. We are compelled very unwillingly to regard this 
as a dream of the future, when we hear a Minister propos- 
ing to divest himself of all his patronage and pour it into 
the lap of a subordinate officer whom he takes every 
care to screen from the slightest responsibilty. It is a 
cardinal maxim of administration that power and re- 
sponsibility should go together. Mr. CarpweLt, with a 
meekness which he would scarcely have shown towards a less 
illustrious officer, offers to bear all the responsibility of 
patronage, while he leaves to the Duke of Camprinee all the 
power. If a wrong appointment is made, what will be the 
value of Mr. CarvweLw’s vicarious responsibility? Every 
one will know that the act was not his, while the officer who 
did it will be beyond the reach alike of censure and of inquiry. 
Under the best and strictest regulations patronage is but 
too apt to be abused. The only security for its due admini- 
stration is the obligation to justify what has been done. 
This sole security Mr. CarpweLu will utterly destroy if he is 
allowed to carry into practice the scheme which he has 
sketched. He forgets that, even if successful in the first in- 
stance, an arrangement which makes a Minister answerable for 
the exercise of an authority vested in an irresponsible officer 
cannot be permanent. Mr. CaRDWELL may affect the status 
of a whipping boy for Royalty, but future Ministers more 
chary of their dignity may perhaps think it quite enough to 
have to answer for their own personal shortcomings. 

We repeat that our views on the proper tenure of the 
Command-in-Chief are quite irrespective of the merits or 
demerits of the present occupant of the office. It was beside 
the question to discuss them, but, if discussed, they should 
have been discussed fairly. Mr. Trevetyan’s objection that 
it was proposed to give the selection of officers to a Field- 
Marshal who considered it impossible to perform the duty, 
was only met by a flippant inquiry why the Duke of 
CampripGe should be held to opinions fourteen years old. 
The answer is, because he still holds the same opinions, 
if we may judge by the facts that he has, if we mistake not, 
repeated them in recent years, that he has certainly not with- 
drawn them, and that so recently as Thursday last he made a 
speech on the army policy of the Government which was 
chiefly remarkable for the absence of any approval of the sub- 
stitution of selection for purchase. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 


pw forcing on the Government an inquiry into the recent 
changes in naval administration, the House of Lords was 
exercising a very salutary power. It is, indeed, a power that 
should be exercised sparingly and very occasionally, or the 
working of the Executive might be subjected to the super- 
vision of a body that is not responsible for the administra- 
tion of affairs, and has no direct means of giving effect to its 
decisions. Whether the Lords censure any branch of the 
Administration or not, the Administration depends for its exist- 
ence on the Commons, and not on the Lords. With the great 
pave sense which generally distinguishes them, the Lords 

ve always recognised this in recent times, and have forborne 
to make Government impossible by refusing their assent 
to measures on which an Administration possessing an 
undoubted majority in the Commons has staked its con- 
tinuance in office. But the real function of the Lords 
in these days is one quite consistent with the exercise of some 
supervision over a particular branch of the Administration 
when a special and strong reason justifies their intervention. 
It is their business to watch over the course taken by the Go- 
vernment and by the House of Commons, to see that measures 
intended to effect an end are really calculated to effect it, to 
guard against acts of injustice or oppression to classes and in- 


dividuals, and to take care that the nation is fully informed 
on matters as to which it wishes to form a careful and satis- 
factory judgment. The imputations made on the recent 
administration of naval affairs by the Duke of SoMERsET were 
serious enough to warrant the Lords in inquiring, on behalf of 
the nation, into their truth. The Duke of Somerset has a 
political position and a special knowledge of naval matters 
which entitle him to speak with authority on the subject, 
and which make it advisable, for the sake of all interested, 
that the truth of what he asserted should be tested. Put 
briefly, what he alleged was that at present the whole 
naval administration is in the hands of a civilian, who rarely 
if ever consults his professional advisers, who sacrifices all 
who venture to oppose him, and who has gone away, leaving 
no one to fill his place. This may be all untrue, but it is ver 
much worth knowing whether it is true or not. The contro- 
versy between Mr. Cuitpers and Mr. GLapsTone on the one 
hand, and Sir Spencer Ropinson on the other, has in the last 
few days assumed so very serious an aspect that a discussion 
on it in the House of Commons is now unavoidable. But, 
apart from this, the Lords did well to insist on an inquiry 
into the gencral character of the present naval administration. 
How is such an inquiry to be obtained otherwise? The 
present Government is, or at least was until lately, so very 
powerful in the House of Commons, that the Opposition might 
reasonably despair of having a Committee of Inquiry appointed 
by the Lower House. But the Lords redress the balance. 
There the Ministry can be easily called to account, for it is in 
a minority both of numbers and of political talent. It was 
pitiable to find the Duke of Somerset confronted only 
by the amiable and youthful ignorance of Lord Camperpowy, 
and by the routine facility of Lord Hauirax, the odd man of 
the Ministry, ready for one job or for another; now keeping 
the eggs warm for Mr. CuiLpers, now dabbling in Lord Dz 
Grey's work at the Privy Council. It was not by such men 
that an inquiry could be averted, and the Government had, 
although with very evident reluctance, to give way. 


No doubt, if the Lords too often and in a vexatious manner 
appointed such Committees, they would render difficult or 
impossible the working of the Constitution. -It is the peculiar 
characteristic of the English Constitution that, if any branch 
of the governing body exercised its full legal powers, the Con- 
stitution would become impracticable. ‘The Lords might do 
harm by attempting to control the Government by constant 
Committees of Inquiry. The answer is that they do not do so. 
So they might prevent almost any Bill from passing by striving 
to improve too much the language and the completeness 
of its provisions. In practice they do not do nearly enough 
in this direction. They might render fruitless a great part 
of the labours of the Commons by insisting on rejecting all 
Bills sent up so late as to leave the Peers no opportunity for 
fair discussion. In practice they exercise this power sparingly. 
We do not mean that when they exercise it they always 
exercise it wisely. There is often too much of an air of 
pique or caprice in the manner in which they pounce on some 
unlucky Bill, and decide that it shall not pass. But, as a 
rule, they give way to a degree that is somewhat humiliating 
and painful to themselves, and rather than defeat the legislation 
of the year they allow a great many Bills to pass over 


| which they exercise no more practical control than the clerk 
| does who lays them on the table. 


It is to be hoped that the 
Committee on Public Business will devise some means of 
giving the House of Lords a greater scope in the discharge of 
their most important function, that of emendating and 
revising Bills on which they accept the decision of the 
Commons that they are to pass into law. But it is most 
impolitic and most prejudicial to the House of Lords when 
the Government professedly shapes a Bill of great importance 
not so as to make it a good Bill, but simply so as to get 
it through the Lords. The Government has just made a 
grave mistake of this kind in its defence of its course with 
regard to the University Tests Bill. It has avowedly brought 
in not what it considers the best Bill it could frame, but the 
Bill which it is most respectful to the Lords to bring in. 
This has naturally roused the indignation of many of the 
supporters of the Government. They are asked to think of 
the House of Lords, and not of what their constituents would 
ask for, and.of what the principles on which the Bill is based 
would demand. The heart and soul of Liberal enthusiasm 
are cut out of the party by this mode of treating such a 
matter. What are they working for if, on points which interest 
them deeply, they are to be beaten by a combination of 
Conservatives, Government hacks, and about a dozen in- 
dependent Liberals? Mr. Giapstoxe is certainly beginning 
to put the fidelity of his party to somewhat severe tests. 
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But what we have more especially to remark now is 
that Mr. Guapstone’s mode of treating the University Tests 
Bill is quite as prejudicial to the Lords as to the Liberal 
party. The particular points in dispute may for the moment 
be left out of consideration. If Mr. Guapstone had said that 
he had a private opinion about Heads of Colleges which he 
could not abandon ; or if he had said, as the SoLicitor-GENERAL 
said, that the question as to the terms on which Fellowships 
should be held was a wide one which ought not to be opened 
partially ; or if he had said that he was carrying out an 
arrangement to which he considered the good faith of the 
Government to be pledged, there would have been nothing to 
complain of. But Mr. Guapstone said that he did not care 
about arguments on either point, that he had only to think 
what would please the Lords, and that so there was an end 
of the matter. Superficially this might seem very kind and 
considerate towards the Lords, but really nothing could be 
worse for them. What the Lords are entitled to ask is that 
they should not be treated as babies, but should have the 
best Bills sent up to them that the Commons can devise. It 
is understood that on really important matters they are 
not to withstand the wish of the nation as expressed by 
the House of Commons. But then they would naturally 
like to know what the wish of the nation is on the whole 
matter submitted to them. Offering half a Bill in order to 
please the Lords is simply to teach the nation to despise the 
House of Lords. The Peers must be thought to be very silly 
if they are considered likely to be gulled in this way. Do 
noblemen never read newspapers? Are they to be supposed 
to be totally ignorant of what is said in the House of Commons 
and echoed in every gathering of political parties? If not, 
they must be perfectly aware that they are only going to have a 
fragment of a Bill submitted to them, and that they are sure, 
as Mr. GLapstone has since hinted, to have the remainder 
to deal with before long. And then this mode of treating the 
Upper House spoils the life and damps the energy of a peer 
who wishes to find real work in the House of Lords. There 
is to such a man a great satisfaction in contemplating a large 
measure, even though he disagrees with it, in tracing its 
ultimate consequences and considering all its political, social, 
and religious bearings. But the game of politics in the House 
of Lords cannot possibly be worth the candle to him if he is 
asked merely to look at so much of a measure as it has been 
calculated he and his friends are likely to swallow without 
much fuss, and if, when he begins to ask where the rest of the 
Bill is, he is invited not to wander into extraneous topics. 
Moreover, there is in this way a very unnecessary irritation 
kept up between the Liberal party in the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords. The Peers feel as if the Liberal 
party were always poking at them to see how much 
they can stand; the Liberals feel as if the Peers stood 
perpetually in the way of good measures, because the 
Government assures them that measures must be made to 
look a little bad or the House of Lords will never endure 
them. There must, of course, be some opposition between 
the Liberals in the Commons and the Lords, but then it might 
be the opposition of men who respected each other and knew 
what was due to each other; and this would be in every way 
desirable ; but it is a state of things which cannot arise so long 
as the leader of the Liberal party in the Commons pares down 
his measures, and snubs his supporters, in order to. show what 
he calls his respect for the Lords. 


THE BALLOT. 


Nar Ballot will be easily carried in the House of 
Commons, and it will be for the Conservative leaders 
to consider whether they would gain anything by defeating it 
this year or the next in the House of a The adoption 
of secret voting will be due to one of those natural processes 
which have sometimes been mistaken by careless naturalists 
for instances of spontaneous generation. The soil which has 
been thrown up from a railway cutting or a quarry soon 
covers itself with vegetation which may perhaps differ widely 
from the products of the adjacent ground. More careful in- 
spection proves that seeds which had long since been awaiting 
in subterranean repose the fertilizing effects of sun and air 
have produced the new growths as the necessary result of bring- 
ing a certain stratum of subsoil to the surface. The party 
which in former times brooded over the expediency of the 
Ballot has, in the course of political vicissitudes, happened to 
come to the top; and though the majority of its members 
have perhaps ceased to care for the success of their favourite 


— 


device, the traditional doctrine of their early creed naturally . 
Since the Bill had to be in- 


effloresces into legislation. 
troduced as a result of the recent conversion of Mr. Giap- 
stoNE and his principal colleagues, it was desirable that 
it should be entrusted to a genuine supporter of the 
theory. Mr. Forster took the measure out of the hands 
of Lord Hartincron, on the pretext that there was no pressing 
Parliamentary business in his own department. A captious 
critic might have objected that the Irish Secretary is, in con- 
sequence of the labours of two previous Sessions, at least 
equally at leisure; but as Lord Hartineton has only believed 
in the Ballot for a year, while Mr. Forster has held the 
popular faith during his whole political life, it would be 
unreasonable to object to the transfer of functions. Mr. 
Forster opened the question with his usual clearness, and 
with perfect tact and temper. According to his unvarying 
custom, he abstained from provoking unnecessary opposition ; 
and Mr. Bentinck himself could only complain that a com- 
pliment paid to Mr. DisraeLi ought rather to have assumed 
the form of a sarcasm. Sir D. Corrican, as an extreme Irish 
Liberal, appropriately supported the Bill on the ground that 
it would in his opinion increase the influence of the Irish 
landlords, to whom he is irreconcilably opposed. The land- 
lords themselves know better; but their power was already 
slipping out of their hands, and they find a melancholy con- 
solation in the blow which will at the same time be inflicted 
on the power of the priests. 

Opponents of the Ballot, who cared nothing for the scheme 
except on the assumption that it would be effectually opera- 
tive, have been in the habit of objecting to secret voting on 
the pretext that perfect secrecy was unattainable. Answers 
to the objection have been provided by many ingenious me- 
chanical contrivances, which Mr. Forster nevertheless judi- 
ciously dismisses with a complimentary mention. [f it is 
desirable that votes should be given in secret, nothing is easier 
than to take care that the elector should not be able to furnish 
friends or enemies with evidence of his choice. With the 
risk of forgery of voting papers it was notedifficult to deal ; 
nor is there any sound objection to the propogal that the 
returning officer shall stamp the document immediately before 
it is deposited in the box. The mode of securing the means 
of scrutiny was more complicated; and Mr. Forster cuts the 
knot by abandoning scrutiny altogether. It may at once be 


| admitted that the Ballot offers no new facility for personation. 


As the voter will be required to come to the polling-booth, 
it is as easy to test his identity and right to vote before he 
approaches the ballot-box as when he gives an oral vote to 
the deputy of the returning officer. In either case it is possible 
that he may commit a fraud, for which the law, as itis and 
as it will be, provides on conviction a suitable punishment. 
It will be impossible to ascertain on which side he voted, but 
the deposit of the vote which constitutes his offence will be 
easily susceptible of proof. The more detailed provisions of 
the Bill have probably been well considered, and, in case of 
need, they can easily be amended. There will be no differ- 


ence of opiniun as to the expediency of subjecting to the same _ 


rule Parliamentary and municipal elections. It is well known 
that Waggon Companies and Boards of Pasture-masters, whea 
they are supposed to be managing the election of a Mayor or a 
Town Council, are really manipulating the constituency with 
a view to the return of a member. It is not altogether im- 
possible that similar organizations may exercise power even 
under the system of Ballot. In small boroughs at least it will 
be practicable to enforce the rule of payment by results, and 


| the members of corrupt local majorities will perhaps keep 


faith with one another and with their employers; but there 
can be little doubt that bribery will become more difficult, 
and intimidation may perhaps be expected to disappear. 
Whether the suppression of acknowledged evils may not be 
too dearly purchased is a question which the Honse of 
Commons is prepared to answer in the negative. A few 
years ago moderate Liberals, with full knowledge of all the 


elements of the question, held a contrary opinion, but the — 


discussion of the general merits of the question is perhaps no 
longer useful. 


When the advanced Liberals promoted the Ballot agitation . 


in earnest, it is scarcely uncharitable to assume that they re- 
garded their scheme as a mode of increasing their own political 
power. Their belief was justified by the undisguised concur- 


rence of their adversaries in the probability of a result which 

to them seemed undesirable. The Ballot, while it destroys all 

the unjustifiable influence.of wealth and station, at the same 

time greatly impairs their legitimate effects. Those who hold 

that every elector should act as a unit, without regard to the 

wish or opinion of any other person or class, are consistent in 
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secret voting. More sceptical politicians doubt 
whether a man may not as often vote right as wrong when 
his principal motive is to avoid opposition to a friend, a 
patron, or even a landlord. In counties the great majority of 
tenants habitually vote with their landlords, in compliance 
with a prevalent custom which is in no way burdensome to 
their consciences or irritating to their feelings. It may be 
said that the result is the return of retrograde Conservatives, 
but the Parliamentary influence of landowners constitutes a 
security to property. It is true that after the introduc- 
tion of the Ballot the farmers may, if they think fit, still act 
with their landlords; but a man who confers a favour in 
conformity with his sense of duty may nevertheless like to be 
thanked. In many instances votes are given in deference to 
the wish of persons who have no direct or indirect means of 
exercising coercion. The desire of gratifying a friend or a 
benefactor is not the worst motive which can operate on the 
mind of an elector; and a regard for public esteem is still 
more undeniably laudable. A vote is as truly a public trust 
under a system of popular or universal suffrage as when the 
bulk of the community was excluded from the suffrage. It 
was never contended by any serious reas oner that the benefi- 
ciary of the trust was the non-elector, except as far as he 
shared with others an interest in the selection of a proper can- 
didate. When Mr. GLapstone extemporized his conversion to 
‘the doctrine of universal suffrage as a pretext for avowing 
himself a proselyte to the Ballot, he was as little excused by 
logical necessity as by political consistency or prudence. 

In some constituencies the effect of the Ballot will probably 
disappoint its promoters. The time is past when, as a general 
practice, great employers of labour could dictate to their work- 
men, and the social tyranny exercised and suffered by artisans 
is at the highest point. Tetiie the election for the London 
School Board the workmen were more anxious than any other 
section of the constituency to secure absolute secrecy; and the 
result seems to show that they were not uniformly influenced 
by a desire to act with the self-appointed leaders of their 
own order. The Ballot may also have a beneficial effect in 
facilitating the change of opinion which is ignominiously de- 
signated as “watting.” Many electors have no reason for voting 

_ with their party except féar of the ridicule and abuse which 
follow on desertion of the accustomed flag. As they grow 
older they are perhaps less fully convinced of the soundness of 
their early doctrines, but the transition from yellow to blue is 
too bold and decided a step for their courage. After all, it 
remains to be seen whether secrecy will be practised or valued 
outside the precincts of the ballot-box. In the United States 
and in the English colonies every elector is eager to call at- 
tention to the patriotic independence whieh he exhibits 
on one side or on the other. If experience shows that 
the vote is publicly known, there can be no doubt that the 
mere machinery of the Ballot is convenient. The abolition of 
public nominations and declarations of the poll, though it has 
no connexion with the Ballot, is undeniably desirable. Not- 
withstanding Mr. Forsrer’s experience, modern public meet- 
ings are intolerant of discussion; and all parties find it ex- 
pedient to express their opinions among themselves. Even in 
the peaceable regions of Bradford the hustings have become an 
exception to the laudable custom of good order. The playful- 
ness of Ripon and of Norwich is both an indecorum and an utter 
waste of time. The candidates are not really nominated when 
their proposers and seconders are inaudible; nor can any 
occasion be more inconvenient for a profession of political 
faith. It is well that Ministers have the opportunity of 
sweetening a draught which will be unpalatable to all their 
opponents and to many of their supporters. Some clauses in 
the Bill will be highly advantageous, and the rest may as well 
be accepted because they will certainly be carried by a large 
majority. 


THE PROSPECTS OF FRENCH CONSERVATISM. 
hy French Conservatives have gained, it is admitted on’ 
all hands, a signal triumph. The Republican Deputies, 
as one of them has been pleasantly told in the Assembly, are 
“ only a fraction.” The Universal Republic is in ially 
bad odour. The majority of the Assembly would not even 
hear General GartBatpt, who, if he has not fought wisely, has 
at all events fought for France. One of their first measures 
was to appoint questors to protect the Deputies against mob 
violence, and the building in which they meet has been 
rrisoned like a fortress in imminent danger of assault. 
or can there be any question that this triumph is per- 
fectly genuine. The pressure usually exercised on the 
electors by the Government has for once been absent, and 


there has been no time to establish any amateur organi- 
zation to take its place. Putting aside the de 
ments threatened with annexation to Germany, which 
have naturally returned members pledged to vote for war, 
the Assembly seems to reproduce with substantial accuracy 
the two broad divisions of French political ‘society. The 
rural districts have sent up Conservatives of all shades; the 
great towns have sent up Democrats of all shades, with a pre- 
ference for the most extreme. The former element is very much 
the stronger in point of numbers, though the balance may be 
partly redressed, when the Assembly gets into working order, 
by the superior discipline of the Republican minority. The 
important question for France is to what use the Conservatives 
will put their success. That they have won a victory is certain ; 
what is not so certain is that they have mastered the lesson 
of their former defeats. That lesson is the uselessness of re- 
action. For the last quarter of a century France has been 
governed in a circle. Conservative excesses have been the 
parent of Republican excesses, and Republican excesses have 
in their turn paved the way for Conservative excesses. Where 
has the course of events landed the majority in the Bordeaux 
Assembly? At the very point from which the majority in 
the Paris Assembly started two-and-twenty years ago. For 
all political purposes the interval has been so much lost time. 
France has now to begin once more where she began in 1849. 
Now as then the representatives of the rural districts are more 
numerous than those of the towns ; now as then the stronger 
party is mortally afraid of the weaker. Is the parallel to end 
here, or is it to be carried out in its full completeness? Is. 
the majority in the Assembly to grow more fearful with each 
year or month that passes, until at length it loses all self-con- 
trol and surrenders its freedom in order to be saved from the 
necessity of defending it? There is one symptom of the 
mental state of the majority which, if it is correctly reported, 
bodes ill for the wisdom of their future course. It is said 
that the notion of moving the seat of Government from Paris 
has been seriously entertained. It is to be hoped that this is 
a mere rumour, invented by a journalist with nothing else to 
do ; but there is just so much to be said for the transfer as to 
make it possible that it will be formally proposed. The influ- 
ence of the capital over France has no doubt been greatly in 
excess of that to which it is fairly entitled, and this in- 
fluence has often been made the means of converting the 
Legislature into a mere tool of the Paris Clubs. What 
can be more natural than that men who have not the courage 
to speak their minds, when to do so exposes them to insult or 
even danger, should wish to migrate to some peaceful haven 
where their opinions and their persons will be alike free? 
Those who are tempted to yield to this pleasing fancy will do 
well to remember that for the Government to leave Paris 
would be tantamount to admitting that Paris is beyond their 
control; and what claim can any ruler have upon France who 
condescends to such a confession as this? If the intellectual 
and political heart of the country will have none of him, he 
can at best be but a pretender to the supreme authority, the 
leader of one faction out of many in a civil war. If France 
is ever to enjoy settled institutions, the difficulties of the 
situation must be faced, not evaded. The ranks of the 
Socialist party must be thinned by the discovery that free- 
dom and good government are not necessarily dependent 
on the adoption of their peculiar formulas. In proportion as 
this conviction becomes more general, the latent discontent 
which gives material strength to revolutionary ideas will be 
removed, and the ideas themselves will become the exclusive 
property of fanatical theorists. Paris has to be converted to 
sounder principles by the spectacle of their practical success. 
To change the scene of the Assembly’s deliberations would be to 
treat Constitutionalism as a political exotic too tender to bear 
the atmosphere of a crowded capital, and consequently alto- 
gether unsuited for the work it is wanted to do. 


The composition of M. Tu1ers’s Cabinet may be regarded as 
a proof that he can have no intention of using his powers for 
the furtherance ofan Orleanist restoration. MM. Favre, Picarp, 
and Simon are consistent though reasonable Republicans, and 
they certainly will not countenance any attempt to snatch a 
conclusion against that form of government. Indeed there will 
be so much to be done after peace is concluded in the way of 
repairing the material losses which France has sustained, that 
the Assembly will be well advised if it postpones the discus- 
sion of constitutional problems until more immediate neces- 
sities have been provided for. That this will be M. Tuurrs’s 
policy may be inferred from his assurance that the Goyern- 
ment will devote all Hs powers to pacify and reorganize 
the country, to revive credit, and reorganize labour. If this 
pledge is fulfilled, there will be matter enough to engage the 
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whole attention of the Assembly for some time to come with- 
out touching upon the more exciting subjects which lie beyond. 
The example of Spain may serve to show that a prolonged 
interregnum is not necessarily accompanied by anarchy, and 
the special circumstances which made such an interregnum 
undesirable for Spain are altogether wanting in the case of 
France. It is not until peace has been restored, and the 
immediate pressure of the invasion withdrawn, that the full 
measure of disaster will be known. The best evidence of 
patriotism that any Frenchman can now give is to throw 
himself with all the energy he can command into the 
one work of mitigating and guarding against the actual 
and imminent suffering of which the war is, or will be, 
the cause. The step taken by the Assembly in appointing 
M. Tuters chief of the Executive’ Power makes it easier 
than it has been in former revolutions to put aside for the 
time the decision upon a form of government. There is 
nothing necessarily provisional about the office which has 
been created in his favour. It points to no destined successor 
for whose advent it is but a preparation. At the same time 
it pledges the country to nothing. The President of the 
Council of Ministers is an officer who may exist with equal 
propriety under a Monarchy or under a Republic, and 
the fact that no idea of nence is associated with 
the title makes the holder of it the better fitted to discharge 
the higher duties temporarily assigned to him. Whether the 
principle of the “ Résolutions Grévy” ought to be embodied 
in the future Constitution, is a question not to be hastily 
answered ; but, regarded as a makeshift, it has more advan- 
tages than any rival scheme. Not the least of these is the 
possibility which it offers of uniting Frenchmen of various 
political creeds in a common support of M. Tu1Ers’s Govern- 
ment. There was once a Dissenting congregation so rent by 
internal divisions that the members were utterly unable to 
agree in the choice of a minister. But though this absolute 
concord was unattainable, it was found that they could perfectly 
agree in the choice of a “supply” who should occupy the 
pulpit from Sunday to Sunday. The nomination thus made 
to meet the exigencies of the current week was never re- 
voked, and the “supply” held the office from week to 
week till his death, some fifty years after. It may be that 
within shorter limits of time a somewhat similar conclusion 
may be arrived at by the French nation. If a Monarchy 
cannot at once be made palatable to Frenchmen who yearn for 
a Republic, if a Republic cannot at once be made palatable 
to Frenchmen who look back fondly to the Monarchy, it 
is clearly best that both parties should agree to leave the 
question to settle itself at some unknown future date. To 
do this would argue an amount of self-control and a prefer- 
ence of practical results over logical consequences which, 
it must be confessed, have rarely been found among French 
politicians. But if ever such considerations can have a 
chance of weighing with a nation or a Legislature, it must 
be in the presence of such urgent necessities as those which 
France has now to face. 


LUXEMBURG. 


be papers which have been published relating to the 
Duchy of Luxemburg, the breaches of neutrality of which 
it was alleged to have been guilty, its justification, and the 
wrath of Count Bismark, are chiefly of importance because 
they show the extreme difficulties under which a tiny State 
like Luxemburg lies when it has to discharge the duties of a 
neutral. It is no easy matter for a Power of the first class to 
conduct itself without reproach as a neutral, as we know only 
too well in England; but a small State is much worse off, 
for she is called to account at once without that intermediate 
stage of diplomatic discussion which breaks the edge of criti- 
cism when directed against a larger Power. Luxemburg was 
censured severely, and not altogether without foundation for 
the censure, by Count Bismark; and Count Bismark went with 
so small a Power straight to the point at once, and announced 
that for the purpose of military operations the Germans would 
no longer respect the neutrality of Luxemburg if further 
offence were given. Lord GRANVILLE, with his usual sense and 
moderation, never pretended to see in this declaration a ne- 
cessary breach of the Treaty of London. As Count Bismark 
observed, an extreme case might be hypothetically put which 
would have made it impossible for the Germans either to re- 
spect the neutrality of Luxemburg or to wait until the non- 
combatant Powers had decided what should be done. If, he 
said, Marshal MacMauoy, instead of being cut off at Sedan, 
had gone through Luxemburg in order to take the Germans in 


the rear, the Germans would at once, if they could, have stopped 
them on the soil of Luxemburg. The only reply that Lord 
GRANVILLE could make was that nothing of the sort had 
happened, that the breaches of neutrality of which Count 
Bismark had complained were not likely to be repeated, and 
that so the matter might rest. So it has rested, for Luxem- 
burg has been not only willing but able to avoid further dis- 
pleasing the Germans. The tide of war has rolled far away 
from Luxemburg, and nothing of more importance has lately 
been alleged against the Luxemburg Government than that it 
has been somewhat remiss in detecting the disguises of half-a- 
dozen French prisoners who have made their escape by that 
road from Germany. 
The two main accusations of Count Bismark against the 
Luxemburg authorities were that, before Metz was taken, a 
train of provisions was despatched from Luxemburg to assist 
in revictualling the French garrison by sending stores to 
Thionville, and that a very large number of fugitive soldiers 
from Metz, after Metz had fallen; were allowed to pass through 
Luxemburg in order to regain France. By the time when 
the Luxemburg affair became a subject of diplomatic discus- 
sion between England and Prussia, there was, as Lord Gran- 
VILLE remarked, no longer any question of provisions for 
Thionville or of fugitive soldiers from Metz. And it is not 
very material to go back now to examine how far the charges 
were at any time justified. We may venture to express an 
opinion that they were much better justified than the Luxem- 
burg Government was willing to allow; but it is not worth 
while to dwell on the evidence for and against conclusions re~ 
lating only to matters that are now almost forgotten and have 
no immediate interest. What is worth noticing is the general 
attitude of Luxemburg towards Prussia, and the general 
arguments on which it rested its defence. It strove with 
earnest humility to establish the four following proposi- 
tions—that it had done its duty as a neutral; that, if it 
had not, it had meant to do it; that it had not done its duty 
because it was not able; and that it had not done its duty, 
but that its breaches of duty had been im favour of Prussia. 
Nothing could give a better idea of the miseries of a little 
neutral Power. It cannot practically be neutral; it makes up 
to the most powerful of the two tiahtigartithe but it longs to 
have it supposed that its neutrality has been unimpeach- 
able, and to preserve the title to its independence. We may 
dismiss very easily the first two heads of the Luxemburg 
defence. The Government must, we fancy, have been some- 
what uneasy about the despatch of provisions to Thionville, 
and the suffering upwards of 2,000 men and 350 French 
officers to come through Luxemburg after the fall of Metz 
without being detained, or it would not have sought refuge in 
the more general pleas which it has put forward. Then, 
again, we can perfectly understand how very convenient it 
would be if neutrals could rely on their good inten~ 
tions, and excuse themselves by saying that they meant 
to do well; but neutrals have got to act rightly as 
well as to feel kindly, and no man could be more certain 
than Count Bismark to judge his neighbours by the rightness 
of their actions and not by the kindliness of their feelings. 
We are getting to the central fact when we reach the allegation 
that Luxemburg was not able to do its duty as a neutral. 
The Government was blamed for not detaining 2,000 
French soldiers. How on earth was it to detain 2,000 
French soldiers? It is not allowed to keep more than a 
tiny force for police purposes. The Treaty of London for- 
bade anything more being attempted, even if the Luxem- 
burgers had wished to raise an army of their own. From 
a later part of the correspondence it appears that the 
Luxemburg authorities did really arrest and detain one 
French fugitive prisoner, and they were naturally and 
reasonably proud of the exploit. It was a task to 
which they were equal, and they calmly and resolutely ful- 
filled it. But 2,000 French soldiers, 350 y awe) officers—what 
could they do against somany? They could only feel as the 
Yorkshire magistrates felt when Sir Henry Srorks nearly got 
his head broken at Ripon, that “ it was advisable there should 
“be no arrests.” And then the Luxemburgers were blamed 
because the officials of the Luxemburg railway connived at or 
took part in the military operation of relieving a French 
garrison. Why, as the authorities explain, how are they to 
help it? The Luxemburg Com is served by foreigners 
by virtue of its concession, and the | Baas by whom it is 
served are mostly Frenchmen, and they naturally did a kind 
turn for their fellow-countrymen at Metz. The neutrality 
of a State which piques itself on arresting one soldier, 
and which treats a body of railway porters and in- 
spectors as a formidable and independent power, is a very 
B 2. 
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peculiar sort of neutrality indeed, and must be so; and when 
we are asked to help in maintaining intact the neutrality of 
Luxemburg, we must necessarily take into account the nature 
of the thing we have to guarantee. .. 


But the Luxemburgers do not pretend to have been 
really neutral. They have shown Prussia an amount of 
benevolence in their neutrality which they think ought to be 
reckoned very strongly in their favour. Ever since they 
knew Prussia was likely to win, they have been so very 
kind to Prussia; and the Prussians have taken the hand- 
somest advantage of their kindness. When Prussia asked 
that the German wounded might be sent home through 
neutral territory, Belgium refused, because France ob- 
jected; but Luxemburg at once consented. Uhlans have 
ridden unreproved into Luxemburg territory, German de- 
tachments have come on to Luxemburg ground and been 
allowed to rejoin their division without hindrance, and the 
German wounded have often been most kindly treated in 
Luxemburg, cured, and sent back to fight. ‘Then the. 
_ Wwaggons used for working the lines of railway of the Grand | 
. Dachy have been retained in Germany to the number of 
several thousands at a time, and have been used for the trans- 
port of troops, war material, and provisions. The Luxemburg 
Government has often, in its mild way, asked for these waggons 
back, as their absence was very trying to the tiny commerce 
of the Duchy; and they made things pleasant by not 
speaking of this retention of waggons for military pur- 
poses as a breach of neutrality, although they well knew 
that it was so. They were much gratified with the way in 
which their communications were received by the German 
authorities, but they did not get the waggons back. Then, again, 
the Prussiansmade themselves very muchat homein Luxemburg. 
Prussian officers walk, it seems, in the streets of Luxemburg 
wearing their side-arms, and as a Luxemburg Government 
Councillor plaintively remarks, “‘ How far an excessive pro- 
“ fessional zeal may be carried in these excited times is shown 
“ by the fact that some weeks ago a Prussian oflicer demanded 
“their papers of two Luxemburg traders in Luxemburg 
“ territory.” All this shows that Luxemburg has done its 
best under the circumstances, but that its best has not been 
very good. ‘The authorities, if they have made mistakes, 
have only made mistakes of a most venial character. They 
have meant to do well, but circumstances have been too 
strong for them. They exist only by the sufferance of 
the Germans, and although out of deference for the 
neutral Powers they will probably be left with the 
shadow of neutrality for the future, it will only be with 
the shadow. A little speck of territory cannot be raised 
into the position of a neutral Power merely by a stroke of 
the pen of diplomatists. Belgium has really been neutral, 
but then Belgium has been able to put 100,000 men into 
the field to make her neutrality respected. ‘The neutrality 
of Luxemburg is a purely artificial creation of diplomacy, and 
when the pressure comes there is nothing to uphold it. It is 
scarcely likely under these circumstances that it should last 
long, although there is nothing in the papers now published to 
warrant the charge against Count Bismark that he intended to 
make the alleged violations of neutrality by Luxemburg a 
pretext for seizing on the territory of Luxemburg, in defiance 
of the treaty to which Prussia was a party in 1867. 


, 


THE WORKMEN’S PEACE ASSOCIATION, 


An G fhe numerous clubs and debating societies which 
have lately been started by the more loquacious section 
of the working class, one of the least mischievous is called 
the “ Workmen’s International Peace Association.” As the 
managers, according to a laudable custom, encourage the 
attendance of members of Parliament and other persons not 
belonging to the working class, Lord Amservey, Sir W. Law- 
son, and Mr. 8. Pore took part in the proceedings of a meet- 
ing’ of the Association held a day or two ago at the Freemasons’ 
Hail. The Chairman was Mr. S. Morey, a gentleman who 
makes it his profession to take the chair at innumerable meet- 
ings for benevolent or democratic objects. The immediate 
‘object of the assemblage was to protest against any increase 
of military establishments or expenditure; and one highly 
practital resolution recommended the institution of a High 
Court of ‘Arbitration for international disputes. Two or 
three artisans who proposed or seconded resolutions ane 
‘ probably unaccustomed to politicul discussion, and they 
may be excused for failing to perceive the inutility of 
-nbstract propositions. There is no doubt that stand- 
ing armies, or rather the cius’s which make them 


necessary, are evils in themselves; but an orator who 
calls them standing fooleries traceable to barbarous nations 
and to barbarism is unconsciously misled by the unwonted 
excitement of rhetorical effort into the utterance of simple 
nonsense. Whatever else they may be, MoLTKE and Rooy 
are not fools; nor is the marvellous machinery with which 
they work in any sense a foolery. Barbarous tribes have no 
standing armies, though in a certain sense war may be called 
a relic of barbarism; and the organization of standing armies, 
as long as it remains effective, secures the supremacy of 
civilized nations. Another speaker professed to know from 
experience the wasteful folly and utter groundlessness of the 
recurring war panics. It is, indeed, a wasteful folly to leave 
the country periodically in an insufficient state of defence ; 
but the abolition of the standing army would necessitate 
and justify a perpetual panic. Mr. Mortey had previously 
dilated on the intolerable sufferings of a nation which 
had not succeeded in repelling invasion. As he truly 
said, almost everything round Paris had been destroyed; 
and he might have added that the misfortunes of the 
French could not have occurred if their armies had not. 
previously been defeated and captured. Mr. Mortey was 
applauded when he expressed sympathy with the heroism 
which he declared that the French had displayed in the latter 
part of the war. In other words, he admired their energy in 
creating a supplementary standing army of several hundred 
thousand men after their former army had been destroyed. 
The result showed that it was not expedient to rely on the 
heroism of troops which had not been raised and disciplined 
in time of peace. The Germans have escaped the ravages 
with which their country was threatened at the beginning of 
the war, solely because their standing army and its reserves 
were more numerous and better suited to warlike purposes. 
than the forces of their opponents. 


If the promoters of the meeting had been men of business 
they would have directed their attacks upon Mr. CaRDWELL’s. 
scheme, with the increase in the Estimates which it involves.. 
It would have been interesting toascertain whether they thought 
that the strength of the artillery ought not to be increased, 
that the Militia should not be brought into closer connexion 
with the Line, or even that the best weapons and the best 
powder should not be supplied to the troops. It may perhaps 
be conjectured that, when Mr. Mortey undertook to second 
the Address, he was perfectly aware that the Government in 
which he announced his confidence intended to comply to a 
greater or less extent with the universal demand for an. 
addition to the national defences. If he was taken by surprise 
when the QUEEN in her Speech announced the intention of the 
Government to increase the Army Estimates, he might at 
the last moment have satisfied his conscience by with- 
drawing from his duty as seconder. A last opportunity 
of expressing the convictions which he seems to hold 
was thrown away when he declined to join the small 
minority which voted against the Ministerial proposal. Sir 
Wirrip Lawson was justified in taunting his ally with his 
deviation into patriotism and common sense. Mr. Monrtey,. 
on the other hand, might have replied, that if he was incon- 
sistent, he discharged his duty by supporting beneficial. 
measures in the House of Commons, and confining his oppo- 
sition to out-of-door meetings where it could do no harm. 
He is probably not inclined to adopt Sir Witrrip Lawson's 
statement that the House of Commons is possessed by a 
homicidal mania; and some allowance must be made for an. 
orator who devotes a great part of his time to agitation agaiust 
the use of fermented liquors. It is always found that intem- 
perance of language is inseparable from habitual denunciation of 
intemperance in drink. Sir W. Lawson seems to have imagined 
that, in the opinion of the House of Commons, “ because other 
“ nations were fighting we had better be fighting too; he could 
“ not understand why, except to give the army and navy em- 
“ ployment.” If Sir W. Lawson has detected any section of the 
House of Commons in a plot for fighting with any adversary 
whatever, he will perform a public service by publishing his 
discovery. He may perhaps have been misreported when he 
is represented as informing the meeting that the Navy Esti- 
mates were increased by 3,000,000/.; but Bishop CoLENso 
himself would be startled by the liberal use of figures which 
results from a habit of enumerating the quantities of beer and 
spirits annually consumed by a vicious population. After all, 
it is more to the purpose to talk about homicids] manias, and 
to exaggerate Government estimates, than to repeat with Mr. 
Mor.ey inept proposals for universal disarmament. The 
House of Commons may perhaps abate its passion for homicide, 
but Germany will certainly not at present disarm. 


Lord AMBERLEY, in supporting a resolution for the establish- 
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ment of some undefined system of arbitration, justly remarked 
that there could be no security for peace as long as no tribunal 
had the power to enforce the rules of international law. He 
would have some kind of international Court or Parliament to 
which nations would consent to refer their disputes; but 
unless the judge is to be backed by a sheriff and a posse, no 
change will have been effected in the present state of inter- 
national law. Lord AmBerLey probably remembered that in 
1856 the Great Powers, on the proposal of the English pleni- 
potentiary, adhered to the doctrine that war ought not to 
commence until the failure of a preliminary reference to 
arbitration. He also knows that the English Govern- 
ment, on the eve of the present war, reminded both the 
belligerents of the declaration, and that both concurred 
in regarding it as inapplicable to the only case in 
which it could be tried. As Lord Ampertey disagreed 
from the only resolutions which expressed the principles of 
the Workmen’s Peace Association, he might perhaps have 
conveniently stayed away from the meeting. He held that 
disarmament was impossible, and that reduction would be 
unwise; and it may be inferred that if he had a seat in the 
House of Commors he would vote cordially for the proposed 
increase of the Estimates. It is perhaps useful that political 
workmen shoud find that those who have any knowledge of 
public affairs almost invariably reject the vague propositions 
which embody the assumptions of ignorance; yet it must be 
a disappointment when a prophet engaged to curse the army 
blesses it altogether. It is only the beast of burden that 
accompanies the party who, except in rare intervals of 
articulate speech, may be trusted to repeat without variation 
his monotonous note. 

If any body of pane thinks it possible to stop war by 
talking, there is no in advising all Governments to dis- 
‘arm or to submit their differences to arbitration. The objec- 
ition to Peace Societies is that any influence which = 
‘possess is exerted exclusively on their own countrymen. 
‘the Workmen’s Peace Association had any political power, it 
would render the task of military organization more difficult, 
while it would in no degree have the means of reducing the 
‘foreign forces which render English armaments necessary. 
If, indeed, the Peace Association is a branch or a form of 
‘the International Association which is more generally known, 
its leaders might contend that they are endeavouring to 
substitute a conflict of classes for a war of nations; but 
recent experience has shown that on its philanthropic 
‘side the International Society is powerless. Its members have 
succeeded in returning three or four of the representatives of 
‘Paris; but they have never done anything to mitigate the 
‘national hostility between France and Germany. The invete- 
rate spirit which is displayed by the conquerors is partly 
caused and excused by the spiteful and cruel expulsion of 
German workmen from France in the early of the war. 
‘The outrage was perpetrated by the Government exclusively 
to gratify the jealousy and selfishness of French workmen, 
‘who thought that the misfortunes of their country gave them 
an opportunity of persecuting their competitors and establish- 
ing their own monopoly. If the International Association 
made any attempt to maintain its own cosmopolitan princi- 
ples by protecting the German workmen against oppressien by 
their French comrades, its influence must have been too in- 
significant to attract observation. The revolutionary dema- 
gogues of France have not affected to be forward in the 
advocacy of peace. In London there seems to be a split 
among the political workmen; and perhaps the majority are 
on the side of peace against the project for a crusade on 
behalf of France. When political intelligence becomes some- 
what more widely diffused, excitable novices will learn that 
it is because all other classes in England are utterly adverse 
to unnecessary wars that they deprecate the weakness which 
tends to invite attack. 


THE WAR OF 1870-71. 
XXXII. 


lee opinion we have ventured to express in recent 
numbers that the general character of the defence of 
Paris was to the last degree tame and passive, has been abun- 
a ee since we last wrote by the letter of the 
well-known Military Correspondent in last Monday’s Times. 
This able writer, after closely examining the positions lately 
held by the Prussians, declares plainly that “good soldiers, 
“led by well-instructed officers, could not have been held in 
“so long.” At this conclusion we had before unhesitatingly 
arrived; but then the levies under Trocuu were not good 
soldiers, nor their officers well instructed. It would be useless 
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flattery to pretend that under any ordi circumstances 
their tactical power could have matched that of the war- 
hardened, well-disciplined warriors to whom they were 
opposed. But those were not ordinary circumstances, it may 
be said, which saw Ducror and two full corps across the 
Marne on the 30th November, “ with nothing but a few bri- 
“ gades in front, already sorely handled. Nothing but the 
“ unaccountable delay of a whole day,” adds the critic, “ pre- 
“ vented their escape then.” It seems to us that this is hardly 
a safe assumption from the circumstances, and our reasons 
for dissenting from it are as follows. 

Ducrot, it should be remembered, made his sortie at first 
over the Marne into a deep loop opening out towards the 
German lines. The neck of this loop, from Brie across to 
Champigny, was barely a mile and a quarter wide, and 
beyond this neck the French never succeeded in planting 
themselves. They advanced, it is true, over the little plain 
beyond which rises up the low range on which stand the 
villages of Villiers and Cocuilly, scarce a gunshot east- 
ward of Brie and Champigny, but only to be beaten 
back by the fire of those Wurtemberg and Saxon brigades 
which were indeed sorely handled, but yet ever held their 
own and even pursued the retreating French back to the 
loop. Though few, as the Correspondent says, they were 
quite strong enough to line their position sufficiently, and, so 
placed, opposed an equal front to Ducrot’s 60,000 men, who 
were unable to deploy and make use of their superior 
numbers. The unaccountable delay of the 1st of December 
referred to was simply caused by Ducrort’s consciousness that 
it was of no use to push his disheartened troops forward a 
second time against the position which they had failed to 
carry the day before. The Germans opposite him had rested, 
were reinforced, and were flushed by their recent success over 
obviously larger numbers. They were preparing, as we know, 
to assault Brie andChampigny on the znd. We can see no 
reason to believe that Fransecky would have yielded the Vil- 
liers and Cocuilly line to a fresh attack on that day any more 
than the day before. We can see that, believing as Trocuv 
and Ducror did with truth, that D’AuRESLE was pushing for- 
ward in the endeavour to meet them at Fontainebleau, they 
had the strongest possible inducement to attempt a decisive 
advance if there had been any hope in their minds of forcing 
the way through. Now or never was the time for the Active 


Army to make its way out, if it was ever to leave Paris at. 


all. That this was not attempted, that their attitude suddenly 
became so quiescent as to bring the Germans confidently on 

inst them next morning almost under the fire of the forts, 
can be attributed only to their knowledge that such spirit for. 


fighting as the troops had had on the 30th had now gone out. 


of them, and that the failure on that day to win ground beyond 
the loop rendered the passage into the latter useless—a conclu- 


sion confirmed by their withdrawal about forty-eight hours. 


later. Their inferiority in actual conflict had in fact foiled 
the combination designed, even if D’AureLie had been more. 
successful on his side. 


Let us suppose on the other hand that, laying aside resort 
to these attacks over open ground by vive force, these com- 
manders had set themselves from the first to utilize this same 
loop by extending their works so as to include it. We 
know that Champigny formed so good a natural ¢éte-de-pont 
that the Wurtembergers on the znd failed to recover it, 
whilst Brie on the other extremity was so commanded by 
the batteries about Fort Nogent that the Saxons, after 
carrying it, found it untenable under the fire of the heavy 
guns and abandoned it. There needs no demonstration 
to prove that both might have been occupied and armed as 
parts of the circuit of defence by the end of September, 
This once properly effected, batteries pushed out from Brie 
would have brought under fire Noisy-le-Grand, the next 
village up the Marne and just a mile off in a direct line, 
Another loop of the river—not so deep as that below Brie, 
yet bending on the Paris side to within the range of Fort 
Nogent—afforded special facilities for occupying the ground 
towards Noisy. The Germans, on the other hand, would have 
had to defend the latter place without the aid of heavy guns 
such as the French could have attacked with, not only from Brie, 
but from the side of Neuilly, on the northern bank of the Marne. 
If the French had worked hard in this quarter, and spent 


. there, when necessary, the shells which their gunners threw idly 


from the forts at stray picquets and carriages, the result would 
have been assured. They would have naturally occupied 
Neuilly first, and then gained Noisy, and so turned the 
coveted Villiers-Cocuilly line by its north end. A similar 
advance from the remaining loop of the Marne below Cham- 
pigny should have planted them south of Cocuilly, in Chen- 
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neviéres, and their mile of front would have become 
henceforward five. Supplied amply as they were with heavy 
guns and ammunition, such an advance could have been 
made with certainty, though but slowly, in the face of any 
field force which was not prepared to stop it by sheer hard 
fighting. And to those who think that the Germans were so 
prepared, we have only to point out the fact that having held 
the northern half of Champigny for but one day, and without 
heavy guns, Ducrot’s troops successfully repulsed all the 
efforts of the Wurtembergers to take it from them. The 
fighting of the 30th November and znd December cost the 


Germans 6,000 men as it was, chiefly of course in their counter- | 


assaults on Ducrot; a week of such struggles would have put 
their army out of condition to hold the invesiment. 


It may be alleged that the real German lines were not as 
far advanced as the points thus indicated about the Marne, 
and that the occupation of the latter by the French need have 
made no difference in the extent of the former. It is quite 
true that these places were thus advanced. That very reason 
greatly favoured the easy development of French works about 
them} and if these had been begun vigorously at first, and 
carried on steadily as point after point was occupied, the in- 
vestors would have had before long to check them either by 
bloody and uncertain assaults, or by laborious counter- 
works, for which their matériel was insufficient, or would 
have been reduced to see a vast téte-de-pont covering 
the whole bends of the Marne in their front, growing 
stronger day by day, and threatening to cut altogether the 
communication from the railroad round to Versailles, on which 
the whole support of the Crown Prince’s army, forming the 
south side of the investing lines, depended. Meanwhile the 
French had men and guns enough to spare to have occupied 
Mont Avron simultaneously, and the advance of their works to 
Noisy would have effectually prevented the concentric attack 
which proved fatal to the work on that hill when occupied late and 
ill-prepared for serious defence. Intrenchments at Avron and 
Noisy, well armed, would have commanded the stretch of ground 
eastward of the former to Ville Evrard and Maison Blanche; and 
instead of fighting unsuccessfully for those places in the week 
before Christmas, the French might have included them in their 
outer defences in October, and then, extending their works 
beyond into the ground north of Chelles, which the Saxon Corps 
occupied, have threatened the communications of the whole of 
the Fourth Army with Lagny, just as easily as those of the 
First on the other side of the Marne. 

Another set of advanced works between the Seine and 
Mame, towards Choisy, would have been as dangerous to the 
latter as that we have suggested ; and laborious as the systematic 
intrenchments here supposed would have been, they would 
probably have hardly cost more lives to the besieged than 
Vinoy’s useless sorties up to the Prussian works in that 
quarter. As to the north side, looked at separately, had the 
capture of Le Bourget on the 28th October by BELLAMare 
been part of a well-digested plan of Trocuu’s own, carried 
out with proper means of securing what was gained, the 
villages there were held long enough to have been turned into 
works which would have defied any attack dependent on the 
mere dash of a few picked troops, such as, under Bupritsk1, 
so gallantly recovered them on the 30th. 

We have not spoken as yet of the western side of Paris. 
The Military Correspondent, in his letter before quoted, has 
ably described the advantages for debouching in force towards 
Versailles which the Seine here offered. It is certain that, as 
he says, in criticizing the sortie of December made with this 
object, “knowledge, conduct, discipline, and moral were want- 
“ing to the French, but not opportunity.” But it is no less 
certain that he is right in stating that they came on without 
intrenching tools to hold what they won; and we are of opinion 
that, knowing, as they must have done, the deficiencies of their 
men for open contest quite as well as their critics, the French 
leaders should here also from the first have abandoned the mere 
offensive for which the troops were unfitted, for a mode of war- 
fare in which numbers and material would have outmatched 
discipline and courage. No system could have been more fatal 
to such indifferent soldiers than that of long pauses of inaction 
varied only by attacks on prepared positions so rash as to seem 
hopeless. It was ideals not to these that Trocuu trusted, 
but, as we stated on commencing our review of these operations, 
to strategical combinations which were foredoomed to failure. 
It may have seemed difficult to use the crude mass of armed men 
under him in the steady labours of siege works from the first. 
It is certain that this was only attempted partially and too late 
to affect the investment. But this neglect of the best means 
at hand for increasing the effectiveness of the defence and the 
difficulties of the besiegers is to us as obvious as the supe- 


| riority of the latter in the sorties to which the Governor in 
vain resorted. 

Our belief, expressed last week, that the surrender of Bel- 
fort had been arranged at Versailles, has been since confirmed 
by official reports. Colonel Denrert, it seems, found his 
advanced outworks falling one by one to the steady advance 
of Treskow’s batteries, and be himself proposed the reference 
to head-quarters which obtained for him such honour- 
able terms. His three months’ defence of his charge ig 
one of the few episodes of the war that reflect credit on a 
French officer. Bitsch would appear not to have been in- 
cluded in the surrender of Belfort, and possibly the Germans, 
knowing that it must ultimately fall by famine, have purposely 
left it unnoticed. The utter contempt which they have had 
for their adversaries during the latter stages of the war, and 
the extraordinary excellence of their administration of supplies 
upon the march, were strikingly illustrated in the late move- 
ment of MANTEUFFEL against Boursaki, in which the former 
in sixteen days crossed two ranges of mountains over by-roads, 
and, leaving enemies on either flank, and passing through the 
heart of one poor and hostile district, plunged directly into 
another equally poor and hostile, to intercept and finally de- 
stroy an army numerically twice as large as his own. On the 
other hand, the uselessness of attempting great combinations 
with undisciplined troops and inefficient commissariat was 
shown at every stage of the miserable failure of Boursaki 
with which the last operations of the war have apparently 
closed for the French. 


STANDARDS OF HERESY. 


WE have already sufficiently expressed our opinion on the 
Voysey jugeneat, and indeed it would be diffionlt for any one, 
who is not prepared to repudiate altogether the principle of organized 
| Churches, whether established or disestablished, to quarrel with a 
, decision which restrains their accredited ministers from contra- 
| vening the very doctrines they are expressly pledged to teach. 
But a curious question is suggested, as well by cases which have 
recently come before the Privy Council as by debates in Convo- 
cation and elsewhere, as to the meaning and limits of “heresy.” 
If we are to go to the etymology of the term, it simply means, as 
we know,a deliberate choice or preference; and cconunagly Bishop 
Warburton defined orthodoxy as “ my doxy,” and heterodoxy as 
somebody else’s. The definition seems hardly satisfactory from a 
theological point of view, but it is often, no doubt, very true to 
the facts. Puttin aside professed theologians—about whom we 
shall have a word to say presently—it would not perhaps be 
going too far to suggest that nine men out of ten, and ninety-nine 
women out of a hundred, who are glib enough in flinging about 
charges and insinuations of heresy, would be sorely put to it, if 
brought to book, to give any better explanation of the precise 
meaning of their words than that a heretic was somebody whose 
opinions they particularly disliked. Just as “the infant uel” 
loudly expressed his objection to being nursed by a “ nasty 
secular,” of whose as well as his nastiness— 
or hers, we forget which—he had probably assured him- 
self by the absence of the familiar frock and cowl, many 
older, if not wiser, persons are eloquent in denouncing nasty 
heretics for no better reason than that they are offended at a phrase, 
or perhaps a gesture. There isa tie | to the effect that the 
cowl does not make the monk, but there was a time within the 
memory of many of us when the use or disuse of the surplice in 
the pulpit was a widely recognised test of holding the orthodox 
faith. In short, the standard of heresy is with such persons 
much like the standard of religion adopted by the divine who 
announced that by religion he meant the Christian religion, and 
by Christianity he meant Protestantism, and by Protestantism the 
Church of England, to which he himself belonged, though why 
any of the terms of the theological sorites should be thus re- 
stricted he might not have found it easy to explain. What he 
really meant was of course that he did not consider any religion 
worth the name —_ his own. And those who are most free- 
handed in hurling charges of heresy at their neighbours usuall 
mean, in the same way, that no belief which offends any of their 
own particular crotchets can consist with the faith of a Christian. 
This habit of mind is rather oddly illustrated among a large 
class of English Churchmen, both High and Low, by their dis- 
tinction of ‘ orthodox Dissenters ” from those who are not ortho- 
dox. They would probably not _= know themselves where or 
on what principle they drew the line. But it may be woe ten | 
speaking, that at all events they mean to exclude Roman Catholi 
or as they would say “ Romanists,” on the one side, ro 
Socinians on the other. Yet it may fairly be questioned whether 
the former fall under any test of heresy recognised by the Church 
of England. The canons of 1604 disclaim all intention of sepa- 
rating from the Roman Catholic Churches of the Continent, and the 
statutes of the same period declare that nothing is to be adjudged 
to be heresy which has not been so ruled by the first four General 
Councils, or shall not hereafter be ruled by the High Court of 
Parliament—e test which would exclude Socinians, but not Roman 
Catholics, But neither is the exclusion of Socinians easily expli- 
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cable, except on principles which would have a further application. 
The Bishop of Norwich referred to them the other day [ Convo- | 


cation as not holding “ the Christian faith ;” but it may be asked, 


what are the essential limits of the Christian faith? And another | 
late observed on the same cccasion that there are very wide dif- | 


nces of belief among Unitarians themselves. Indeed, the person 
inst whom the Bishop’s Resolution was specially directed is 
gaid to belong to the more. orthodox school among them, if the 
distinction be allowed. And in, if Unitarians are heretics, 
what of other Nonconformist bodies, such as the Irvingites or the 
Swedenborgians? It may be said that the former hold the Chris- 
tian faith, and a pood deal more besides, but their founder was 
excommunicated by the Presbyterian Church of Scotland for some 
heresy on the Incarnation, about the nature of which there is much 
cree and which the sect that bears his name is reported, 
rightly or wrongly, to have inherited from him. As to the 
Swedenborgians, they are loud in proclaiming their belief in the 
divinity of Christ, yet they have exploded ost every tenet of 
“the Christian faith” as contained in the Apostles’ Creed, and 
Swedenborg expressly dated the apostacy of the Catholic Church 
from the Council of Nice. If we are to find a place for them 
in the old classification of heresies, they would probably be 
termed Sabellians. There are currently reported, however, to be 
not only members but ministers of the Church of England who 
openly profess the tenets both of the Irvingites and Sweden- 
borgians. Nor does the criterion of heresy become clearer if we 
turn from the heterodox to the “ orthodox Dissenters.” The 
Wesleyans would certainly be included in the category. Yet 
they reject the figment of baptismal regeneration as a “ soul- 
destroying error,” to say nothing of several other doctrines com- 
monly regarded by High mae, Ra as part and parcel of the 
Christian faith, and they zealously uphold the Lutheran theory of 
justification, which orthodox Anglicans have sometimes called 
yy very ugly names indeed. e have taken the Wesleyans 
as an exceptionally favourable illustration, because they are 
usually, and we su truly, regarded as coming nearest 
to the Church of Tgland of all the t Nonconformist 
bodies. If the inquiry were extended into the orthodoxy of the 
Baptists, whether “General” or “ Particular,” our difficulties 
would be indefinitely multiplied. In short, if we are to go by 
prevalent religious a Fact a it seems almost as difficult to dis- 
cover any definite test of heresy as to discover the test which Lord 
Salisbury is engaged in searching for, which shall admit Dissen- 
ters but exclude unbelievers from the government of the old 
Universities. Quot homines tot sententig. From the comprehen- 
sive liberality of Dean Stanley, who may be said to have abolished 
heresy altogether, as Lord Westbury was said to have abolished 
hell-fre, to the zealous intolerance of the Dublin Review or the 
Record, which scent heresy in every whisper of an opinion differ- 
ing from their own, there are almost as many different standards 
of heresy in the world as there have been heresies according to the 
calculation of theologians. 

After all, however, it may be reasonably urged that it is a 
matter not for individuals but for Churches to settle, just as the 
law can alone fix the measure of amar whatever private 
opinions may gh about the relative sinfulness of particular 
acts. No doubt if heresy is to be treated as a crime at all, and 
still more if it is to be a burning matter, the heretic should be 
amenable to some public authority and some recognised standard 
of belief. Yet, strange to say, the practice of Courts Christian leaves 
us very much in the dark as to the principles on which men have 
been convicted, and sometimes burnt, “pro salute anime.” As 
to our own Ecclesiastical Courts, there will be few, as we said 
before, who question the justice ot the sentence on Mr. 
Voysey, yet it is not obvious at first sight how it is to 
be reconciled with the uittal of the Essayists and Re- 
viewers. Or, in, is it likely that a cle an would be 
condemned for denying that the Virgin Mary is the Mother of 
God, as defined by the Council of Ephesus? Yet the decrees of 
the first four General Councils, as was observed just now, are 
recognised as constituting a legal standard of appeal. There is of 
course one obvious reply, that the Church of England, as both 
her friends and enemies have been eager to insist, is founded on a 
compromise, and we must not therefore look for any hard and 
fast line to discriminate nice shades of doctrinal error. Be it 
so. Neither friend nor foe has made any such allegation of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and there at least we may expect to find a 
dogmatic standard clearly ascertained and rigidly enforced. Where 
dogma is held to be of supreme importance, and a sharp distinction 
is drawn between faith and opinion, it is only natural to conclude 
that there will be no room left for mistake as to what is and what is 
nota matter of capesat belief. And still more may we presume that 
tribunals which not only condemm heretics, but condemn them to 
the stake, will proceed by some very simple and certain rule. It 
is rather hard to be burnt for one’s conscientious convictions, how- 
ever erroneous, but it is harder still to be burnt for blundering 
into heresy without knowing or intending it. If there is any 
tribunal which may be expected to judge such questions by a fixed 
rule, known and understood of all men, the “ inquisitors of here- 
to denounce-as heterodox thinker whose doxy does not accord 
with one’s own, but justice imperatively demands some more intel- 
ligible ground for burning him. It is therefore not a little start- 
ling to find that, just at that period of Church histery when burning 
heretics wasmost in vogue, there was more uncertainty and capricious- 


ness about the criterion of heresy than either before or since. In the 


early ages points of faith were decided by Ecumenical Councils ; for 
the last three centuries, until the recent definition which rele: 

everything to the “ irreformable” judgment of the Pope, the 
Council of Trent has been the final standard 
Church of Rome. Butin the palmy days of the Inquisition in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the final judges of heresy 
were, in fact, the individual inquisitors, from whose sentence there 
was no appeel. The statement may sound incredible to ordinary 
readers, but such was nevertheless practically the case. The 
number of decisions on points of faith generally received throughout 
the Church was small in those days as compared with the pe 
subsequent to the Reformation; and thus the inquisitors a 
wide scope for the exercise of their private judgment as to what 
was and what was not heretical, and could use their tremendous 
powers of life and death very much ing to their good plea- 


sure. We are not saying that they wished to use those powers. 


unjustly or cruelly, but they acted, as their victims learnt to their 
cost, on a terribly elastic rule, at once too v to be provided 
against and too comprehensive not to be easily and often uncon- 
sciously sattinged Most of the inquisitors were Dominicans, 
and Papal infallibility had already become a tradition of the 
Dominican Order. Whoever, therefore, contradicted any Papal de- 
cision or disobeyed any Papal command, even of a purely secular 
nature, was liable to be treated as a heretic. John of Belna, 
the inquisitor of Carcassonne, maintained that whoever re- 
fuses to obey the Papal See incurs the sin of heathenism, It 
need hard] added that the Popes strenuously supported this 
view of the matter themselves, and the jurists and theologians 
of the Curia did their best to formulate it into a regular system. 
Cornelius Agrippa, writing early in the sixteenth century, Lo 
that the inquisitors accept asa rule of faith the teaching of the 
Curia, and the only question they ask the accused is whether he 


believes in the Roman Church. If he says “Yes,” they say, . 


“The Church,” that is the Court of Rome, “ has condemned this 
roposition, and you must recant.” If he refuses, he is burnt. 
t was the peculiar hardship of this standard, at once flexible 

and minute, that no one, with the very best intentions and the 

most unhesitating faith, could have any security of escaping the 
meshes of the inquisitorial net. Pe or different Popes had 
decided in different ways, and even where no doctrine was at 
issue, the = of heresy might be incurred by opposing their civil 
claims. A large number of Franciscans were burnt for questionin 
the right of John XXII. to annul the déttrine of Evangeli 
pevecsy solemnly laid down in the Buli of his predecessor, Nicho- 
as III. Innocent IV. declared his political enemy Ezzelino a heretic, 
though he offered to testify on oath to the purity of his faith ; and 
still more was every Ghibelline open to same impeachment. 

Rinaldo and Obizzo of Este, who were zealous Catholics, and 
belonged, like Ezzelino, to the Guelph party, were amazed 
at ae themselves declared heretics a century later by 
John XXIT. and subjected to trial by the Inquisition. But Cle- 
ment V. had already affirmed the right of inquisitors to imprison 
anybody they pleased, “ simply following their conscience.” 

t would seem, then, whether we take the opinions current in 
the religious world of the nineteenth century, or the judicial 
sentences of the thirteenth, that it is equally difficult to define 
and easy to transgress the invisible boundary line which separates 
heresy from orthodox or innocuous belief. It was St. Augustine, 
we think, who said, “ Errare possum, hereticus esse nolo.” If 
he had lived some centuries Jater he might perhaps have expressed 
the same sentiment by reversing the p . The victims 
who were burnt by the old Inquisitors, and are pilloried b 
their modern successors of the platform and the press, wo 
often be ready to exclaim with an honest conscience, “I may 
be a heretic, but I hope I do not err.” We forget how man 
hundred heresies were counted up by a writer of the third or fo 
century, who was uncivil enough to add that nearly all of them 
had been first broached by women. The feminine mind has hardly 
been less active since, if not in starting heresies, at least in detecting 
them ; and we must confess we should tremble to be arraigned before 
a tribunal of female inquisitors. But there is always something a 
little feminine about the ecclesiastical type of character which may 
go far to account both for the frequency and the eness of the 
indictment. No religious body could hold together for a twelve- 
month without some sort of creed, and all de from it may 
be termed heresy, if we please, though the gravity of the charge must 
evidently depend entirely on the respect accorded to the authority 
which fixed the creed. It may mean anything, from rebellion 

ainst an infallible teacher to the breach of a civil contract. But, 

r all has been said, heretic is an ugly name; and it is much to 
be wished, in this as in other matters, that people would abstain 
from taking the law into their own hands, and would at least 
pause to give a reason for the faith that is in them as to the 
misbelief of their neighbours. Aristotle says that the man who 
has many friends has no friend, and when every other divine is 
denounced as a heretic, a suspicion is suggested that the genuine 
article is non-existent, or has me extinct, 


MOHOCKS AND THEIR LITERATURE. 
HE faculty of destruetiveness has always had a select number 
» of proficients to boast of. Its votaries at various periods of 
our history have amused themselves in various ways, though two 
main objects may be said to have principally their 
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attention—namely, injury to the person, and destruction of pro- | 
perty. These two pursuits have been for centuries em | the 
accompaniments of leisure, and have often been considered the 
characteristics of the fine gentleman. Constant references may | 
be found in the pages of contemporaneous writers to those who | 
excelled in them, and to those who suffered from them; and some — 
of these we now purpose to rescue from oblivion. Those gentlemen 
upon whom we animadverted in a recent article, who still look 
back with fond memories to the time when such pursuits were 
the rule and not the exception, will be grateful to us for such 
an epitome of their ancestors’ exploits as shall furnish them with | 
fresh emulation and spur them on to further efforts. There may 
be amongst them one or two who, though familiar with Macaulay's 
uotations, are yet ignorant that they have a sacred bard in Mr. 
homas Shadwell, who devoted some very forcible language to 
their forefathers’ attainments in the latter half of the seventeenth © 
century. One of his plays, entitled the Scowrers, relates in the 
language of the period the achievements of those who were known | 
by that appellation, and whose claims to respect were based upon 
the success of their practical jokes. Their career is conceived by | 
some to have commenced in the reign of James I., but there could 
be no difficulty in tracing their antiquity as far back as that epoch — 
when by a singular coincidence the founders of all our families 
suddenly emerged from obscurity. Not only are the heroes in 
Mr. Shadwell’s play “ scowrers,” but they also inspire others with 
a desire to imitate their example. One of these followers, in pay- 
ing his addresses to the heroine, assures her, as a claim to con- 
sideration, that he is all frolic, and asks her how many knockers of 
doors she thinks he has at home which he twisted off when he 
scowred? She not unnaturally declines to hazard an yong 
Whereupon he states that he has two hundred, and adds that he 
has just “ beaten twenty higling women, spread their butter about 
the kennel, broken all their eggs, let their sucking-pigs loose, 
ed fellows like thunder.” In spite 
of these interesting feats, and of her admission that he is a mad 
fellow, the heroine has the courage to refuse him. There is great 
definiteness in this most valuable description, and the student of 
this department of knowledge may gain more information from the 
works of this “hasty” author. 
In the beginning of 1712 Swift was reduced to a state of mind 
which is quite pitiable. His thoughts are always wandering to 


the Mohocks and their iq sen and are recorded in every para- | 
graph of his journal. He hears fearful stories about them ; they | 
“ play the devil about the town every night, they slit people’s | 
noses,” and run chairs through with swords. Of course they are — 
all Whigs, and even number in their ranks the son of a bishop. © 
Ne has been especially warned against them, so when he wer 2 
in the park he comes home early to avoid them, and complains 
bitterly that he has been put to the charge of some shillings 
already, as he is obliged to go in a chair. He hears still more 
alarming stories; two of pa “caught a maid of old Lady 
Winchilsea’s at the door of their house, cut all her face, and 
beat her without any provocation.” A proclamation was conse- 
quently issued, and Swift's terror reaches its climax. “One night 
he staid with Prior till past twelve, could not get a coach, was 
alone, and was afraid enough of the Mohocks”’; though he got home 
safe, he is determined to dosonomore. A little later inthe month 
he says they are vanished, but adds that he shall take care of his 
person. In his history of the last four years of Queen Anne, he 
revenges himself by charging Prince Eugene with having hired 
Mohocks to assassinate Harley. These gentlemen seem to have 
excited considerable interest at the time. Steele devoted two 
papers in the Spectator to their proceedings, in one of which he 
states that an outrageous ambition of doing all possible hurt to 
their fellow-creatures was the great cement of their assembly, and 
the only qualification required in the members ; they took care to 
drink themselves to a pitch, make a general sally, and attack all 
that were so unfortunate as to walk the streets which they 
patrolled ; some were knocked down, others stabbed, others cut 
and carbonadoed. Any one who wishes to pursue his inquiries 
into this interesting subject may turn to Wycherley, Oldham, 
Gay, Vanbrugh, and many of their contemporaries, from which he 
ma Phas gather the habits and the language of the Lord 

es and Colonel Bullys of the age. We shall forbear from 
any further quotations, since we fear that the monotony of 
treatment which is perceptible in these proceedings may 
detract from the interest which they otherwise would naturally 
excite. These, however, seem to have been the golden days of. 
practical joking, when “the night was omer against the 
public enemy,” and all professions were equally represented. 
Since that period a gentle decline has made itself manifest; the 
change, in fact, from bear-baiting to pigeon-shooting. Lord Rake’s 
mind is still a seventeenth-century mind, but the exigencies of the 
age require his animal spirits to display themselves in the milder 
amusement of the destruction of hair-brushes, instead of in the 
mutilation of his neighbours. Lord Chesterfield, who held the 
oddest ideas on the subject of breeding, and laid down as a 
rule that the fine gentleman should neither laugh nor walk as if 
he was in a hurry, entertained strong opinions about “ horseplay 
or jeux des mains.” “ Nothing is more ——- to les bienséances, 
and it has often very serious, sometimes very fatal consequences ; 
vomping, struggling, throwing stones at one another's heads, are 
the becoming pleasantries of the mob, but degrade a gentleman ; 
giuoco di mano, giuoco di villano, is a very true saying among the 
very few true sayings of the Italians.” From which remarks we 


may confidently assume that Philip Stanhope was an eminent prac- 


tical joker, though even without them we might be led to draw the 
same conclusion from all that is known of the life of that ho 
ful creature. It is difficult to say at what period these forms 
of amusement lost their violent character. ‘The rape of door- 
knockers continued far into this century, and an octogenarian 
may occasionally still be found willing to recount the exploits of 
his youth; bullying in its grosser forms was relegated by degrees 
to the army, in which it long preserved a distinctive character; but 
the practices which were in vogue thirty years ago, even in the 
Guards, and which will be easily recalled by many without our 
dwelling upon the subject, have long since died away, and at 
present a few cavalry regiments alone retain with Christ Church 
the proud distinction of adhering to the customs of the seven- 
teenth century. Isolated cases have at long intervals enriched 
the records of the police courts, but no ers pes of great pith 
or moment have been undertaken which could stamp the present 
Ye ae with originality of thought. Indeed strange innovations 
ave crept in, and it is now thought necessary to make excuses 
for any wilful destruction of property. There may have been 
extenuating circumstances, but they must be stated. It was 


| very generally reported, and also very properly, that the per- 


petrators of what was called by the mob “the Christ Church 
outrage” only acted as they did through ignorance of the effect 
which fire had upon marble. A little more education, and the 
destruction of the college property would have been avoided. It 
might perhaps be wan Shile in future to make the action of 
fire, and the consequences resulting from it, a part of a boy’s 
matriculation, should the Dean not be averse to check such 
ebullitions of animal spirits. From the state in which we 
once saw some of the windows in that seat of learning, it may 
be inferred that the qualities of the Nickers, “ gentlemen who de- 
lighted to break windows with halfpence,” have been transmitted 
to their descendants. 

When education, however, becomes general, many buried 
truths will come to the surface besides the knowledge of the 
effects of fire, such as that the historical buildings and monu- 
ments of the country possess more than a mere monetary value, 
and that it is the p Ax of the class which owns them to pre- 
serve them from decay. It would be easy to show a sense of 
the obligation thus conferred, and to permit any man who em- 
ployed a fraction of his income in such a manner to throw a stone 
at the Guards’ Memorial whenever he passed it, and paint a 
bishop’s door red every alternate Session. Vandalism is nearly 
related to Mohockism, and both are to be ascribed to the same 
cause. A little more knowledge, and astounding results might be 
produced; a knowledge of art might become even fashionable, 
and statues might convey some impression to the mind besides 
that of stolid admiration at so hard a substance as marble being 
capable of so much indentation. The problem now is how to 
make the best of contented ignorance. The subject is one which 
is very difficult to deal with. The verdict of society depends 
greatly — the position of offenders, and no one has ever ven- 
tured to fix the degree of intelligence required in a man of leisure, 
or the standard he must necessarily reach. More is ex- 
pected from a borough member than from a county member, 
more again from the county member than from a peer; 
while the exclusive possession of any absurdity, commonly called 
ahebby, such as the geography of the Rocky Mountains or the 
supply of the South Sea Islanders with knickerbockers, is quite 
enough to redeem the completest ignorance upon all other subjects, 
and obtain for its owner the character of being a practical 
man. Mrs. Hardcastle in She Stoops to Conquer, after her son had 
shown a great deal of spirit and her husband had gently re- 
monstrated with her, enunciated a great truth and spoke the 
prevailing opinion upon the subject when she said, “I don’t think 
a boy wants much learning to spend 1,50c/. a year.” ‘This is one 
of the few acts which the great majority of human beings are 
able to perform by nature, and we may venture to believe that 
no additional difficulty is presented by the increase of the sum. 
The arguments in defence of practical joking are somewhat 
analogous ; it is sometimes justified on the ground that it is to 
the axa) pracy | what satire is to the educated man, and that 
recognised stupidity cannot show its sense of humour or of resent- 
ment in any other way. Possibly this may be the case; we have 
no doubt that a dog, owing to his inability to express him- 
self by swearing, resorts to biting ; but there are few people who 
would allow him to adopt this species of satire a second 
time. Yet it is a pity that the inventive mind which delights 
in the sadly degenerate jokes of the present day should not be 
usefully employed for the good of the nation. The time may 
come when a country house may be thought to offer too circum- 
scribed a field, yet omen opinion may be still ungenerous 
and unkind. This gloomy prospect might be avoided by a 
migration to Ireland, where the talents of our modern scowrers 
might find a wider scope, and where they might escape from 
the coldness and disapprobation of unsympathizing men. A 
Club for the formation of their principles might be formed, 
of which Mr. Porter should be the Head-Centre, and one of 
our Universities might supply an English Correspondent, with 
instructions to telegraph any ingenious discoveries which his 
college should have brought into practice. The Government 
would naturally lend them a willing aid; many measures have 
been attempted for the repression of Fenianism and have failed, 
but a few practical jokes, under the immediate supervision of the 
President, would probably constitute the one panacea in vain 
sought for hitherto. It is possible to conceive a general emigration 
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of the inhabitants as one of the consequences likely to ensue. A 
small subscription would be sufficient to form a special library, 
in which the whole of Lever’s works and an expurgated copy of 
Shadwell would find a place; the study of these volumes, added 
to the natural ability of the members, would enable them to open 
the campaign with vigour, while the abolition of army purchase 
ight drive a few valuable recruits into their ranks. 
ive feel that we have not treated this subject in a manner com- 
mensurate with its importance, and that we have left many 
authorities unquoted, many anecdotes untold, and many points un- 
touched. Perhaps we have underrated the temptation to bully 
Calandrino, “uomo semplice e di nuovi costumi” ; perhaps many 
men have struggled against the influence of tastes transmitted to 
them hereditarily, and could tell of noble instances of self-denial 
when almost irresistibly impelled to convert a statue into a torso 
or to wrench off » medieval knocker. Fielding in his Journey to 
the Next World stations Minos at the gate of Elysium, and repre- 
sents the spirits recounting their good deeds to him in their endea- 
vours to gain an entrance. We may fancy some future spirit 
saying, “I used to stay often in country houses ; Buffalmacco and 
Brcno were always bullying Calandrino, yet I never broke his 
windows, never put sponges into his bed, or destroyed his furniture; 
my father collected a fine gallery of works of art, and a valuable 
library, yet | remain even to this day uninjured and unburnt.” 
Minos convinced will reply, “‘ You lived in the nineteenth century, 
and in what you thought was the best society ; great allowances 
are to be made for you ; you employed your time harmlessly; you 
had nothing to do but = on and pull off your shoes and stockings 
twice a day, yet you did not hang yourself for weariness.” You 
can go in,”’ 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. 


\ \ ] E attended with some anxiety to the utterances of Ministers 
during the recess in regard to the Contagious Diseases 
Acts. They were by no means indicative of that firmness on a 
very important question which used in old times to be con- 
sidered a desirable characteristic of our governors. Ministers 
stated with great freedom that if the recent legislation should be 
proved to act injuriously upon the health and morals of the 
country they would vote for its immediate repeal. In one sense 
that was a modest statement enough; if it be established that a 
_ system produces the very reverse of the intended effect, and does 
unmitigated evil, it does not require a ghost from the grave, or a 
_ Minister from his office, to tell us that it ought to be instantly 
upset. But it was rather ominous that the Ministers were not 
equally anxious to state the correlative proposition. They did not 
say, as they ought to have said, that if the Acts should be proved 
to produce a highly beneficial influence upon health and morals, 
_they would resolutely stand by them. In that case, for anythin 
that was said to the contrary, it might be that the weal 
hesitate between abandoning a beneficial system and losing a 
certain number of votes. We may hope that a doctrine so 
destructive of all belief in the manliness of our public men was 
not —_ intended to be even tacitly insinuated. But the exclu- 
sive dwelling upon one alternative seemed to imply that it was 
regarded as the most probable. Ministers seemed to contemplate 
as a highly probable result that the Acts would be condemned by 
_the labours of the Commission now sitting; and an anticipation of 
this kind too often implies a foregone conclusion. We could not 
but fear that the Commission might be used, not, as Mr. Forster 
_proposes to use the Vaccination Committee, as a means of con- 
vincing the country that certain complaints are unfounded, but as 
affording a plausible b onigee for abandoning a disagreeable duty. 
We sincerely hope that this is not the case; but, as we have 
eard certain rumours which have an unpleasant air of authenti- 
city, and which go to confirm our fears on the subject, we think it 
our duty to Bees out as plainly as we can what would be the 
effect, with all thinking men, upon the character and position of 
the Government, of such a policy as we have indicated. 

Let us look back for a moment at the previous history of the 
question. The Contagious Diseases Acts have now been in opera- 
tion for some years, with various degrees of stringency. We have 
from time to time noticed the various ents by which their 
efficiency has been supported or impugned. In our judgment the 
weight of evidence fas baal overwhelming in their favour. Every 
trustworthy account of their operation has gone to show that they 
have materially diminished the ravages x! ged of the most cruel 
diseases known to science, and that from a moral point of view 
they have produced unequivocally satisfactory results. We are, 
however, quite ready to admit that the principle which they 
embody is novel in English legislation, and that, after setting aside 
all the mere cant and claptrap which has been freely discharged 
against them, there remained a certuin residuum of sound argument 
which deserved dispassionate consideration. For these reasons we 
thoroughly approved the intment of a Commission the 
ability and im or of which aight be above suspicion, and 
which should thoroughly investigate the whole question. Certain 
allegations had been made of oppression supposed to have been 
exercised = the unfortunate women subject to the operation of 
the Acts, far as we have seen, every alleged case has com- 


pletely broken down on examination, and we have been amazed 
at the utter recklessness with which people who assume to be 
great moral teachers have permitted themselves to make un- 
ounded imputations. In such matters, however, it is clearly right 
to be on the safe side, and to give the most ample opportunities 


for testing the truth of the accusations, however recklessly made. 
The persons whose conduct has been impugned have a right to 
claim the fullest inquiry. Both for this purpose and for examini: 
the question in all its beari the Commission was calcula’ 
to do good service ; and we looked forward with great interest 
to the results of its labours. 

It wimg sone | appeared that the most ardent opponents of 
the Acts were by no means inclined to submit to any 
method of deciding disputed points. They had soared into 
sublime regions altogether removed from any vulgar a to 
observation. They had decided by an @ priori process that the 
Acts must be injurious to health, and that, whether they were or 
were not injurious in that way, they were at least revolting and 
iniquitous. Prove, they said, as much as you please. Prove that 
numbers of outcast women have been reformed; prove that no 
hardship has been inflicted; prove that the health of the army and 
the civil population has been materially benefited. It will make 
no difference to us. Our moral sense has received a shock; and 
our moral sense must be preserved from offence, however Igrent 
may be the cost in health and happiness to other classes of the 
population. We are glad, however, to say that this line of argu- 
ment, which elevated its advocates in their own eyes to the loftiest 
pinnacle of virtue, did not commend itself to the more candid op- 
ponents of the Acts. A Commission was accordingly appointed 
on which all opinions were fairly represented, and whose labours 
promised to put the country in possession of the fullest information 
on the subject. If it is permitted to discharge the duties entrusted 
to it, we shall be provided with a solid groundwork of fact u 
which to form a trustworthy judgment of the whole case. The 
page therefore, for the Government became simply this—Would 

ey accept the test upon which both the advocates of the Acts 
and their most candid opponents had agreed, and judge of the 
system in accordance with the evidence that might be produced ? 
or would they give way to a cry which expressly and in plain 
terms exhorted them to act without any reference whatever to fact 
or argument? The question was not between different results, but 
between different pened between ray the truth of a vehe- 
ment outcry and inquiring intoits value; or, to put it in two 
had decide whether they woud listen to 
rant or to reason. . 

The answer, one would have hoped, could hardly be doubtful. 
A Government which claims to include men of the highest cha- 
racter and ability in the country could not make itself the servant 
of a small but noisy party of zealots who ted of repudiating 
an appeal to reason, At any rate it could not do so without most 
materially damaging its best claim upon the respect of intelligent 
men; and we hope, though we do not feel so confident as we 
could wish, that it may still preserve a worthy attitude of inde- 
pendence. The party of rant, however, are wise in their genera- 
tion. They have remembered that there is one kind of ment 
to which Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues are accessible, and 
which, though it has not acquired a name in any system of logic 
with which we are acquainted, may be called the argument from 
votes. In other words, they ranted with redoubled vehemence, and 
they took to stumping the country. Poor Sir H. Storks was made 
the victim. He twice failed to secure a seat in Parliament, owin 
to the energetic efforts of certain enthusiastic ladies who man: 
to turn the scale against him, or at any rate to secure credit for 
turning it. Sir H. Storks had committed the unpardonable crime 
of stamping out disease at Malta. That atrocity was sufficient to 
raise against him the indignation which may be lighted in the 
bosom of every Briton by judicious appeals to claptrap. It was 
in vain for him to say that on 
subject, and to refer to the labours of the Commission. Rant was 
triumphant, and he lost his time, his money, and his eloquence. 
The people at Ripon were more amenable to ment. Sir H. 
Storks was successful in Leauge: A them that he might be a 
worthy representative though he held that a serious question was 
to be decided by Mp nag tw of by screaming. But the 
mischief was already done. e advocates of unlimited contagion 
had conclusively proved—not that the Acts were injurious, not 
that the evils against which they are directed were trifling, or that 
the machinery in operation does more harm than good—but that a 
certain number of votes might be won by denouncing the Acts 
in a contested election. In the court of pure reason such an 
argument would of course amount to nothing; but with a Govern- 
ment which had no convictions except those which are picked u 
at polling-booths, they might have considerable influence. e 
are sometimes told by theoretical philosophers that the t evil 
of our present system is the inadequate representation of minori- 
ties. It is curious to remark how little the complaint corresponds to 
the most obvious facts. Let any little clique get together and raise 
a howl loud enough to turn two or three elections in insignificant 
boroughs, and they may find themselves in a position to dictate the 
policy of Government. When parties are pretty equally balan 
or when a Government is unusually sensitive as to the fidelity of 
its supporters, there is scarcely any limit to the power which 
a petty fraction of voters may exercise. It is true, indeed, that 
in such cases a Government which has any backbone, which is 
capable of forming genuine convictions and acting up to them 
manfully, may ultimately tind that honesty is the best policy, and 
that the plan of fishing for votes by compliance with every im- 
pertinent demand does not pay in the longrun. But then it is 
a question whether such a Government exists in the country ; and 
it is a question of which, we must confess, we are anxious to see 
a satisfactory solution. 
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Meanwhile the Commission has been sitting and taking evi- 
dence. The evidence is not yet open to the public. We have 
et reason, however, to believe that, so far as the matter 

as yet been examined, the evidence in favour of the Acts 

is even stronger than their advocates had anticipated. It has 
ne far to confirm the opinions expressed of their efficacy in 
Gimiuishing disease and in checking prostitution. Many impor- 
tant topics have not yet been brought up, and especially the 
charges made against the police of tyrannical action in the dis- 
charge of their duties. It is exceedingly desirable that such 
charges should be thoroughly investigated. Certain unpleasant 
symptoms, however, have become manifest of a disposition to 
bring the inquiry to a premature close; and some people go so 
far as to anticipate that the Government will make no opposition 
to Mr. Fowler’s motion for a repeal of the Acts on the ground that 
the outcry against them is too strong to permit of their being 
carried out. We sincerely hope that these suspicions may turn 
out to be utterly without foundation. We notice them, however, 
because their existence is really a matter of some importance, not 
only in regard to the Acts themselves, but in a wider sense, as 
affecting the character of the Government, and indeed of all 
government in this country. The matter can hardly be put too 
strangly. We have intentionally avoided dwelling at any length 
upon the question of the value of the Acts themselves. Let it 
be supposed, for the sake of argument, that they are in fact 
indefensible. Even so we will venture to say that the Govern- 
ment could not consent to their repeal in the manner proposed 
without setting a most damaging precedent. If it had been 
proved that they were of objectionable tendency, the conclusion 
should be avowed as frankly and speedily as possible, and they 
should be repealed at the earliest opportunity. tut the proceeding 
which we deprecate goes on an avowedly opposite principle. It is 
an explicit admission that rant and not reason is to be the govern- 
ing power in the country. The Acts would be abandoned simply 
because a small number of noisy agitators declare in plain terms 
that they have made up their minds not to listen to reason, and 
because they have succeeded, by gross misrepresentations and un- 
founded aspersions upon all who differ from them, in gaining 
a certain number of votes. The Government would be treating 
us as an injudicious nurse treats a naughty child; scream loud 
enough, they would say, and you shall have anything you ask, 
the screamers annus only themselves, there would 

be less reason for complaint. But why, we should be glad to 
know, are the many intelligent observers who have come to the 
conclusion that the Acts are beneficial, and who have backed 
up that conclusion by elaborate and publicly assigned reasons, to 
be summarily set aside in favour of the agitating clique? Simply, 
it would seem, because they can’t make so much noise. Anything 
and everything is to be conceded to a howl ; and no notice is to be 
taken of opinion formed on evidence and argument. If Mr. Glad- 
stone should act in the way described he will have his reward. He 
will secure the votes, though he will hardly avoid the contempt, 
of Mr. F, W. Newman and Mrs. Josephine Butler; they will he 
bound to support him, meses they will find it difficult to respect 
a Minister who has yielded, not on principle, but from pure 
want of moral courage. We should regard sueh an exhibition on the 
of Government with unfeigned melancholy, not merely that we 
should regret the loss of what we believe to be a great benefit to 
the mae but for the wider reason that we should feel that our 
system government was distinctly lowered in the eyes of 
sensible men. We hope, however, that the suspicions upon 
which we have founded our remarks may prove to be groundless. 
If so, it would be well that they should be dissipated as speedily 
as possible. Let us understand that the inquiry now going on is 
a serious one, and not a mere blind, and that some account is to 
be taken of its result in coming to a decision on the subject. We 
should have little doubt as to the decision which would be reached, 
but we should have at any rate the assurance that the Government 
was still capable of acting up to convictions formed on trustworthy 

unds, and that “ impartial investigation” was not merely a 

phrase to indicate the prccess of finding excuses for backing 


out of a difficulty, 


LONDON AND THE CORNICE. 


HE old proverb about the ill wind is constantly receiving 
illustration, although i ‘ calamity is apt to leave 
illusive impressions of unmixed evil. In abridging for the time 
free trade in climates, the war has offered provisional protection 
to native medical industry. Moreover, it has relieved many a 
British <. aged from a painful dilemma between his means and 
his sensibilities, and we greatly question whether it has raised the 
death-rate among those invalids, real and imaginary, who used to 
follow the swallows to the South. In ordinary years, when the 
world was open to the roving fancies of the weak-chested well- 
to-do, the fashionable feminine physician had to resign himself to 
the loss of his diaphanous-complexioned patients for a season, if 
he did not wish to see them cross the street to his rival’s consult- 
ing-room. His acquisitiveness, if not his poverty, had to consent 
to temporize. He was always solving the problem of harmonizing 
his interests and his patients’ with the capricious craving after 
movement and excitement and remote winter-quarters. It would 
have paid and pleased him very much better to tell his visitors 
in nine cases out of ten that the wisest thing they could do was 


to stay quietly where they were; that if there were advantages 
in ot, were often more than counter« 
balance! by the dangers of going in search of it, and the doubt. 
ful results of the search; that floods descended and winds blew 
even in the South, although the architecture of those countrieg 
made no allowance for that probability ; that waves were some« 
times rough in Biscay’s sleepless bay, and Mediterranean seag 
often very nasty and chopping, and that delicate women, unlike 
certain of the lowest types of marine life, did not bear | 
inside out with impunity; that those who went by land 
to run the gauntlet of draughty railway stations, railway car. 
riages, hotels, of damp sheets, doubtful diet, &c. &c. It would 
have demanded the disinterested frankness of a Radcliffe or an 
Abernethy to be candid on these points, and the imperious laws of 
self-interest, the necessity for holding his own in the medical 
struggle for life, compelled the doctor to silence. As the patient’s 
complaint, whether real or fancied, had to be treated through the 
nerves or the imagination, he dared not deal with it by way of unpa« 
latable truth. The utmost he could yenture by way of compromise 
was the assurance that there was no pressing necessity for departure, 
and the suggestion that the sojourn need not be prolonged after 
our English winter had done its worst. This last suggestion 
might be ungraciously received, but it passed without much re« 
monstrance, as it had reference to a time comparatively remote, 
If the advice were taken as it was given, it assured the invalid our 
raw autumn fogs at one end of the winter, and biting spring winds 
at the other. To do the physician justice, it was given as much in 
deprecation of the remonstrances of the proprietor of the fair 
atient as in his own personal interest. he unlucky hus<« 
Sond in fetters found his peaceful home broken up of a sudden 
by arbitrary ukase, or himself ordered peremptorily away to 
cheerless exile. He might be a struggling professional man, 
balancing himself just above the flexible line stretched across the 
heads of those who are doomed to take their chances of life and 
death in their native England. Man orders asunder him and the 
wife whom blessed matrimony has joined on the fallacy that what 
is enough for one ought to be about enough for two. The double 
establishment, to say nothing of the travelling expenses, opens @ 
fatal drain on his purse, which may sap his financial constitution 
for life. There is no help for it. Cesar Medicus imperat and must 
be obeyed. The lady, strong in the conscious duty of living for 
her husband’s sake, comes to her dector’s help with a strength of 
will and tenacity of purpose you would not have expected in so 
debilitated a frame. The husband is sobbed out of court if he 
submit prudential considerations in arrest of judgment, even if he 
support them by documentary evidence in the shape of an un- 
satisfactory Bank book and a bundle of unpaid bills. The utmost 
that the lady and her medical father-confessor will admit is the 
compromise that brings her back to be shrivelled by English east 
winds after she has been steamed and thoroughly relaxed in the 
languid air of the South. 

Scarcely less to be pitied is the man of independent means 
and pursuits. He has not, it is true, an extra excitement added 
to his life, in the shape of a fierce struggle with poverty. But, 
on the other hand, he cannot console himself with the distraction 
of hard work. With no adaptability of character and with small 
variety of pursuit, he is rola! knocked out of his accustomed 
grooves. All the gourds that have shot up and flourished in the 
genial atmosphere of hope and pleasant habit are blasted in a 
single quarter of an hour, at that horrible interview when his 
wife persuaded her doctor to sign his torture-warrant. He thinks 
sadly of the pheasants so carefully bred, that run undisturbed out 
andin by his unbeaten covers. His heart sinks to lower depths yet 
when the hunters that carried him so well canter across his mind’s 
melancholy eye, and when fancy, mounting on his weight-carriers, 
lays the great Midland pasture behind them in a bursting gallop, 
Now they may fe to grass or Tattersall’s, while he goes to— 
well, abroad. They eat their heads off, while he frets his heart 
out. His wife’s doctor happens unfortunately to have made a pet 
of Mentone, and established relations with its medical patron 
saint. He will not even tolerate the somewhat more lively 
Cannes. So there is our vigorous-bodied friend, who believes in 

uns, hounds, and horses above all earthly things, set down 

tween the mountains and the sea by a tideless shore barren of 
all excitement. Nothing to do but to wander sadly by its grimy 
margin; no place for a gallop save the hard high road, and 
nothing to ride on save some high-couraged donkey; and nothing 
bigger than thrushes to shoot on this side the mouflon preserves 
of the King of Italy. He hates walking for walking’s sake, and 
without exercise his soul comes to loathe the by no means light 
food his cook provides him. In England, if he runs up to town 
when the frost has sealed the stable and kennel doors, he does not 
dislike trifling with the day’s papers, or even some sensational 
three-volume novel. Here he am to content himself with the 
stale Times or Galignani, or odd volumes of the second-rate pro- 
ductions of past seasons, He rapidly becomes the invalid his 
wife was not—prescribes for himself excitement, and takes it in 
ponent doses at heavy cost at the neighbouring tables of 

onaco—possibly even recommends himself cheerful society, and 
indulges in reprehensible flirtation with a reckless indifference to 
the feelings of his hard taskmistress and the looming phantoms 
of the Divorce Court. Thus in ordinary years there are @ 
certain number of husbands and fathers condemned at once to 
temporary separation from wives and daughters and a lifelong 
union with anxiety, with the alternative of languishing abroad in 
the very abomination of desolation ; while the wives pm daughters, 
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on the faith of the Southern climate, commit all manner of im- 
prudences, go lightly elad from the burning sun into the biting 
winds, drive home late in the raw malarious air of the Campagna, 
or at best demorelize themselves for future exposure by lapping 
themselves and their senses in the perpetual balms of the Orient. 

Wintating in London is relative paradise for the men, and in nine 
cases out of ten even better for women. ‘To be sure, London 
climate can boast none of those adventitious Southern advantages 
that prove so irresistibly seductive. It has nothing of the eoquette 
about it—smiles one day, tears the next; now wooing you to e 
melting embrace, now turning you the very cold shoulder. It is 
not given to such practical jokes as wadtines Su you to leave your 
warm clothes at home, and take a flimsy villa with no fireplace for 
a long term of months, But then, on the other hand, it has all 
the stability which we are fond of attributing to our national cha- 
racter. Its exterior may be forbidding, but it is thoroughly honest 
to the core. There is no deception about it; you know exactly 
where to have it, and captiousness itself cannot impeach its consis- 
tency. It istrue that itis invariably execrable. Fog, drizzle, and 
soot, blending in about equal proportions, fix the volatile gases of 
the atmosphere, until the air hangs and cakes among the streets and 
deposits itself in successive strata of grime upon the houses. Lven 
frost only alters the tints of the fog without much affecting its 
texture, while the deluges of rain scarcely add perceptible damp to 
the prevailing gloom. Such alterations as we have are chiefly of 
temperature, and although they may influence the sufferings and 
death-rate of classes who go for their chest complaints to the 
workhouse or the graveyard, they need not aie affect. those 
who seek the Cornice. The fortunate members of society who can 
afford to pay their guineas for orders of expatriation can keep com- 
fortable roots over their heads, and establish equable temperature 
within substantial walls. In the winter they invest in sanitary 
consols, as it were, instead of in mining shares. They may not see 
their health capital double itself of a sudden, but then they will 
not lose it all by an accident. They eliminate the speculative 
element, influenced by travelling incidents over which they can 
have no control, or by the acts of imprudence which, as statistical 
tables would demonstrate, are sure to be committed in a certain 
proportion. If they do not gain by fits and starts in the winter, 
they come with a rush in the spring, and that without the risk of 
reaction involved in violent transition. In the picturesque aspect 
of the question we confess there is something to be ur;red for the 
Continent. Even after all Mr. Ayrton’s taste and the judgment 
of the Board of Works have done for London, its artificial graces 
can scarcely vie with the natural beauties of the Apennines and 
Maritime Alps. But a eultivated taste—and the classes we write 
of profess to monopolize refinement—can often find the most 
delicate zsthetic pleasure in minute details, or in those peculiar 
effects that are caviare to the many. Nothing can be more superb 
or more varied in their way than the Turneresque effect of our 
rare and dim lamp-rays struggling through our noonday night, 
the ae shadows gliding over our greasy streets, and the soft 
gas-beams playing or sleeping in the seas of filthy slime which the 
municipal authorities leave by the edges of our kerbstones. Then, 
as the smaller and scarcer our mercies are the more human nature 
is likely to be grateful for them, what a world of happiness there 
is in welcoming the stray sunbeam that filters down to us in the 
middle of the winter quarter! And when the March winds come 
to sweep the filthy fog out of our throats and thoroughfares, when 
they stimulate the authorities to deal boldly with the filth which 
the fog has hidden from the eye, how the past gloom makes us 
appreciate the vernal brightness that seems so cold and dim to 
eyes blinded by the blazing glories of the South! We have dis- 
tinctly guarded ourselves against asserting that the rule has no 
exceptions; it has many exceptions; but, as a rule, and in the 
long run, we venture to that England is the best winter 
climate for English people. 


THE RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY AND THE LONDON SCHOOL 
BOARD. 


HE London School Board has at length got to work in good 
earnest, and, as was to be ope from the circumstances 
under which it was elected, its first gfeat field day has been 
iven to the — difficulty. he question was intro- 
uced by a motion of Mr. Smith’s, the member for Westminster, 
to the etiect that “in the schools provided by the Board the 
Bible shall be read, and instruction in religious subjects shall 
be given therefrom.” The resolution was accompanied by two 
ifications—one that the Board mey for special reasons exempt 
ym its operation any particular ool, on the application of 
the managers, parents, or yers of the district; the other 
providing that in schools where the resolution is enforced 
the clause of the Act which excludes distinctive formularies 
shall be strictly observed, and “no attempt be made to 
attach children to any particular denomination.” As this motion 
was seconded by Mr. Samuel Morley, it may be taken as expressing 
the sense of the Denominationalist majority on the Board, and, 
looked at in this aspect, it deserves praise for its moderation and 
straightforwardness. The Bible is to be read and taught, and 
the only restraint placed on the teacher beyond that set out in 
the Act is the a ibition of the attempt to “attach children to 
any particular Sensenlection” It is conceivable that conflicting 


interpretations may be put on the word “ attach,” and it certainly 
very happily chosen. Perhaps the best thing 


cannot be said to 


thet could happen would be that it should be discovered to he 
a misprint for “ attract.” It is impossible to prohibit too strin- 


any attempt at making ap instruction in 
ja Bo schools an engine of attracting children from one de- 
nomination to another, but amy genuine religions instruction will 
in its e tend to “attach” to the ination of the 


teacher children who already belong to it, or who belong to 
no other. On the whole, however, it seems probable that deno- 
minational teaching will not be interfered with under this resoin- 
tion, unless the teacher is unmistakably aiming at proselytism, and 
in that case the resolution will come very near to solving the 
problem in the most practical way. In peat of principle indeed 
an amendment moved by Mr. Rogers, which miscarried for want 
of a seconder, seems to be erable. This would have declared 
it “expedient for the not to commit itself to any abstract 
resolutions concerning the principles or subjects of instruction in 
the schools under its authority,” and would have recommended it 
“yather to judge, as and when each school is established, which are 
the principles and subjects best suited for that school, and the com- 
munity for which it is designed.” In his speech, however, Mr. 
Rogers went very near committing himself to the abstract resolu- 
tion repudiated in his amendment. He “ felt that they must leave 
the teaching of religion to the different denominations, and that 
they must separate in the public elementary schools religious from 
secular instruction.” Considered asa prediction, this statement will 
probably prove to be true; but considered as an exposition of the 
principle on which the Education Act is founded, and which the 
majority of the members of the London School Board were re- 
turned to carry out, it is wholly wide of the mark. For reasons 
which need not be repeated here, we should have preferred to see 
religious and secular instruction 7 ay zie in rate-provided schools. 
But the determination both of the Government and the country 
was so plainly the other way, that any School Board which laid 


down an invariable rule of this kind would be out of har- . 


mony with the legislation of last year. There could be no ob- 
jection to the London School Board judging “as and when each 
school is established, which are the principles and subjects best 
suited for that school, and for community for which 
it is designed.” But the principle of entire separation of 
religious from secular instruction would be found suited, we 
suspect, for only a minority of schools and communities, and thecase 
of these is met by the power reserved to the Board by Mr. Smith’s 
resolution to ie special exceptions as réfards particular schools. 
The question was raised more definitely by an amendment of Mr. 
Chatfield Clarke’s, objecting “ to the pr-vosals for reading the Bible 
and giving instruction in religious .~ ‘ects in rate-supported 
pos as being opposed to the princip:> of religious equality, to 
the conscientious convictions of many rai > —- and parents, and 
as leading ultimately to a denominati ial system of religious 
teaching in the schools.” The asserton that Mr. Smith’s 
resolution is contrary to the principle of religious equality 
can only be maintained on the narrowest and most petti- 
fogging interpretation of what religieus equality means; and 
the concluding words of the amendment, which were probably 
meant as a reductio ad absurdum of the original motion, ignore the 
fact that it is not denominational ages but only the use of 
denominational formularies, that is forbidden by the Education 
Act, Still there is undoubted truth in the statement that the 
proposal is opposed to the “conscientious convictions of many 
ratepayers,” mistaken as these convictions are; and we fear that 
Mr. Rogers is only too likely to be right when he says that, if Mr. 
Smith’s motion is carried, the "veg will be again and again 
reopened, But the ibility of this unpleasing pent 
does not belong to Mr. Smith or to the London School Board. 
It belongs to the Legislature and the denominations which 
in nig each separate locality to fight out the religious question 
for i 

The features in Wednesday’s discussion which most call for 
notice were the 5 ape of Professor Huxley and Dr. Miller. 
Professor Huxley has Yang modified the theory as to the 
proper interpretation of the Act of Parliament which we criticized 
some time since. If we do not mistake, he no longer holds that the 
law proscribes all denominational teaching and restricts the scope 
of religious instruction to the explanation of such grammatical, 
historical, or geographical difficulties as are suggested by the 
Bible lesson. Nothing can be truer than his description of Eng- 
land as a country “with the t mass of the lower popu- 
lation half instructed, and which owes whatever it 
to redeem it from ignorance and barbarism mainly to the efforts 
of the clergy of the different religious denominations.” Nothing 
can be more frank than his admission that “the great mass of 
the aa desire what they call religious instruction, which is 
inseparably bound up more or less with the theology contained 
in the Old and New Testaments.” Nor will any genuine believer 
in Christianity refuse to go ee with Professor Huxley in 
desiring the adoption by the of regulations capable of 
moving in the direction in which thought is moving. The 
true interests of religion can only be injured by a line of con- 
duct which seems to imply that the only chance of getting 
it accepted at all is to get it ted in childhood. 
A creed must be able to maintain its hold on grown men 
and women if it is to be taught with any lasting advantage 
to children. Professor Huxley believes that society is tending 
more and more to a — and a morality which rests in no 
way whatever on the foundations of Christianity, and he justly says 
that the system adopted by the Board should be such'as will, if 
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his expectation is justified, gradually and naturally mould itself to 
that view; while if he proves to be mistaken, and society by and 
by reverts to a stronger religious faith, it will be sufficiently clastic 
to move back easily in that direction. If the first of these require- 
ments embodies all that he can fairly ask, the second is equally 
oe are as regards the demands of those whose estimate of 
the future of Christianity does not square with his. 

Dr. Miller rightly argued that to make the Bible the one book 
of which no explanation is to be permitted would be to place it at 
a most unfair disadvartage. Text-books designed directly for the 
use of existing schools are found to be useless without notes and 
comments, but a collection of writings the most recent of which 
is some eighteen centuries old is supposed to be exactly suited to 
the comprehension of modern English children without any expla- 
nation at all. His condemnation of any exclusive reliance for 
teligious beg | on Sunday Schools or home influences is 
sustained alike by facts and common sense. And = 
the question whether it would be anything more than 
a gross sham if the clergy undertook to give religious in- 
struction in elementary schools in addition to their paro- 
chial work, his adverse testimony is of course extremel 
important. Dr. Miller leaves out of sight, however, the possi- 
bility of providing that the religious teaching in elementary 


schools shall be given, not by the paid master, who may or may | 


not be a man of any religious convictions whatever, but by volun- 
tary lay organizations analogous to the Christian Brothers in the 
Roman Catholic Church. Our belief is that in this way a la 
amount of religious zeal might be turned to account, and the 
character of the religious instruction immensely raised. It is 
impossible, in selecting some thousands of schoolmasters, to exer- 
cise any real discrimination as to their religious creed, still less as 
to their religious practice, and where either are defective the most 
orthodox teaching will necessarily be reduced into a spiritless and 
perfunctory exercise. 


ENGLISH DIPLOMACY. 


REMARKABLE illustration of the confusion of mind which 
revails in this country as to the uses and customs of diplo- 

macy is afforded by Mr. Gladstone’s announcement in re; to the 
recent negotiations on the Black Sea question at Versailles. Mr. 
Odo Russell, in the course of his second conversation with Count 
Bismark, on November 22nd, “frankly proved to him” that the 
question as it then stood “was of a nature to compel us, with or 
without allies, to go to war with Russia.” Mr. Russell’s report 
of this conversation in the Blue-book naturally attracted some 
attention, and Mr. Gladstone was questioned on the subject in the 
House of Commons. Of course either the Government had or 
had not authorised the use of this threat, and probably no one 
but Mr. Gladstone could have avoided a plain answer to so plain 
a question, unless, indeed, by a refusal to answer it at all. He 
would not admit either that the Government had authorised such 
, or that Mr. Odo Russell had done wrong in using it. 

Indeed, he would not even acknowledge that it was a threat; it 
was only an “argument.” “It was not,” he said, “under any 
specific authority or instruction from the Government that the 
argument referred to was used by Mr. Odo Russell.” And then, 
having thus repudiated Mr. Russell, he went on to justify him, 
“because it is perfectly well known that the duty of Her 
Majesty’ s diplomatic agents requires them to express themselves 


im that mode in which they think they can best support and re- 
commend the proposition of which they wish to procure —_ | 
y 


ance.” The facts of the case will perhaps be elucidated 
further explanations. In the meanwhile we suspect that Mr. 
Odo Russell had good reason to believe himself warranted in 
ing as he did, and that the significance of Mr. Gladstone’s 
answer is to be found in his emphasis on the word “ specific.” It 
is simply incredible that a diplomatist of Mr. Russell’s character 
and experience should have ventured on such a declaration 
entirely on his own responsibility, and without a substantial assur- 
ance that it was in accordance with the views of his superiors. 
Apparently the only formal instructions he received were to 


certain despatches to Count Bismark, and to report the Count’s | 
_reply ; and it is certainly true that these despatches were couched | 


in very different language from that in which he summed up the | 


simple but highly-concentrated argument he placed before the 
Prussian Chancellor. 
sell had nothing to say to Count Bismark beyond what was con- 
tained in the despatches, it was quite needless that he should 
run the gauntlet of francs-tireurs in order to fulfil a commission 


It is obvious, however, that if Mr. Rus- | 


it was to be published;in any form, he might as well have written 
it himself, and spared his subordinate a painful journey to Ver. 
sailles. Mr. Russell’s mission was essentially confidential, and it 
was consequently a blunder to include his reports—above all this 
particular report—in the published correspondence. 

The most important part of Mr. Gladstone's statement was 
not, however, that which related to the specific authority for this 
threat of war, but the broad rule he laid down that diplomatists 
have a perfect right to say anything they please for the ap 0 of 
carrying their point. If he had simply either accepted the respon- 
sibility of Mr. Odo Russell’s argument, or acknowledged that there 
had been a misunderstanding, there would have been little more to 
be said. But, with that headlong perversity and facile genius for 
mischief which invariably distinguish his treatment of foreign 
questions, he contrived in a couple of brief sentences not only 
most effectually to discredit and paralyse our Commissioner at thé 
German headquarters, but to strike a Liew at our whole system of 
diplomacy. It is impossible to hope that the representations of 
our envoys will meet with attention and respect after a deliberate 
proclamation by the head of the Government which sends 
them forth that even their most solemn and positive as- 
surances are not to be taken seriously, and that they are 
entitled by the usages of British diplomacy to resort to any 
inventions they choose for the purpose of ee proposals. 
Taken as it stands, Mr. Gladstone’s theory of the discretionary 
power of diplomatists is altogether untenable. It is opposed alike 
to facts and to reason. It is not “perfectly well known” that Her 
Majesty’s diplomatic agents are free to express themselves in any 
way they may happen to think most conducive to the end they 
have for the moment in view. If any evidence were needed on 
this point it would be found in the evidence given before the 
Diplomatic Committee of last Session. Nothing, for example, can 
be more distinct and conclusive than Lord Derby’s statement that 
the Foreign Office is responsible for the orders it gives, and the 
diplomatic servants abroad only for carrying out those orders 
strictly and accurately. Indeed Sir H. Bulwer made it a special 
grievance that, in our service, diplomatists are tied down too 
closely. Even when a Minister has a little note to write, the 
exact wording of the note is sent out by the Foreign Office, and 
Sir Henry contrasted this with the freedom enjoyed by French 
diplomatists, who can express what they have to say in the most 
pleasant and conciliatory manner, according to circumstances. But 
“the English Minister, who is tied down, writes a very disagree- 
able stilted official sort of note, which is exceedingly ill received, 
and makes him very unpopular.” Whether or not it is desirable 
that our agents abroad x om have greater latitude as to the 
fashion of their communications, it is obvious that in regard to 
the substance they must be content to follow the orders of their 
Government. The absurdity of Mr. Gladstone’s theory is at once 
a when we consider its general application. If, for example, 
Mr. Odo Russell, for the sake of making a particular impression on 
Count Bismark, was entitled to throw out a declaration of war 
against Russia on his own personal responsibility, and without 
authority from his Government, he would have been equally en- 
titled to make a similar declaration against Prussia herself, and to 
announce the despatch of an army to assist the French in raising 
the siege of Paris, if he had thought that this would better answer 
his purpose. No doubt an “ argument” of that kind would some- 
times be extremely effective, but it would be effective only as 
long as it was supposed that the agent was speaking for his Go- 
vernment, and not for himself, and a discovery of the real state of 
the case would be equally destructive of the diplomatist’s own 
—— and that of the Government which continued to em- 

loy him. 
’ What Mr. Gladstone had in his mind when he gave this re- 
markable answer was, perhaps, not that a diplomatic agent has a 
right to invent threats and arguments at discretion, but that in 
confidential intercourse with a foreign Minister he is entitled to 
express himself with a frankness and decision which would be 
impracticable in a formal despatch from one Government to an- 
other, and to suggest considerations which could not be plainly 
pointed out in a document that would in a short time find its 
— into the newspapers and be read by all the world. Every- 

y can understand what would have been likely to happen if 
Lord Granville, in one of his own despatches, had openly declared 
that England felt so strongly about the repudiation of the Black 


| Sea clause that, even without an ally, she would consider herself 


which would have been just as well performed by any ordinary | 
Queen’s Messenger. It is absurd to suppose that an Assistant — 
, agent. What Mr. Gladstone, and apparently Lord Granville also, 


Under-Secretary of State was sent on a mere courier’s errand. The 
only reason for his mission was to enable communications to be 

which could not be conveyed in a public correspondence, 
and to assist Count Bismark, if he nected assistance, in reading 
between the lines of Lord Granville’s courteous and concilia- 
tery despatches. ‘There is really no discrepancy between the 
Foreign Secretary’s expression of deep regret that Prince Gort- 
chakoff’s despatch “opens a discussion which might unsettle the 
cordial understanding” with Russia and Mr. Odo Russell’s 
frank condensation of the polite diplomatic formula into a 
threat of war. For Lord Granville to have embodied the 
“argument” in a public document would have been to pro- 
voke the very danger he was anxious to avert; but of course, if 


bound to go to war if Russia continued to assert the right to 
annul treaties at pleasure. Yet it was clearly desirable that both 
Prussia and Russia should understand that this danger was really 
imminent, and the only way to warn them, without a public pro- 
clamation offensive to Russia and calculated to sting her into 
resistance, was to send the intimation through a confidential 


failed to perceive was the ludicrous inconsistency of despatching 
an envoy on a confidential mission and then publishing his letters. 
There is no rule compelling the Government to print every scrap 
of paper sent into or out of the Foreign Office, and if there were, 
diplomacy would be altogether atan end. Mr. Gladstone himself, 
within a few days, has refused to produce a confidential despatch 
written a few years ago by our Minister at St. Petersburg, and in 
fact Mr. Odo Russell’s real instructions are not printed in the Black 
Sea papers. A contrast has been drawn between the extreme 
meekness of the despatches which have recently emanated from 
the Foreign Office and those of Lord Palmerston which are 
given in Sir H. Bulwer’s life of that statesman. But the contrast 
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is not a fair one. When Palmerston wrote to “my dear Gran- 
ville ” to tell the French Minister “he must have the goodness 
to learn to keep his temper, or, when it fails him, to go and vent his 
ill-humour upon some other quarter,” or when he desired “my dear 
Bulwer” to convey to M. Thiers, “in the most friendly and inof- 
fensive manner — that if France throws down the gauntlet 
we shall not refuse to pick it up; and that, if she begins a war, 
she will to a certainty lose her ships, colonies, and commerce 
before she sees the end of it, and that Mehemet Ali will just be 
chucked into the Nile,” he was not writing with a view to pub- 
lication. These were not formal despatches, but confidential 
notes, and we must wait till the present Foreign Secretary’s 
private letters are given to the world before we can fairly institute 
a comparison in this respect. How to reconcile the conditions of 
diplomacy with the exigencies of the Parliamentary system is one 
of the most important and difficult problems of the day. ‘The old 
system of diplomacy had all the directness, and at the same time 
the latitude, of private intercourse. In the first place, negotia- 
tions were conducted privately, without any fear of a call for 
the publication of papers; and, secondly, the authority of the 
Government to carry out whatever its agents promised or threatened 
on its behalf was undisputed. There was no question of reference 
te, or ratification by, any power beyond the throne. Nowadays 
a Minister has constantly to consider not only what is best to 
done, but whether he can carry Parliament with him in his ek 
It is only by taking the country into his confidence that he can 
ascertain how far he can reckon on its support; and, on the other 
hand, the disclosures which are necessary to satisfy public opinion 
are apt to be dangerously irritating or suggestive to foreign Go- 
vernments. Whatever may be the solution of the difficulty, it is 
perfectly plain that a Government places itself altogether in a false 
position when it attempts to combine the confidential agencies of 
diplomacy with unreserved publicity. Parliament has undoubt- 
rf a right to insist upon a candid statement of the broad lines 
and substantial objects of forei; licy. Before any important step 
is taken or any treaty signed Padinnent should be consulted, but 
the preliminary measures for the p of obtaining information 
and taking soundings of the disposition of foreign Governments, 
ought surely, as a rule, to be regarded as strictly confidential. 
Indeed, if they are not so regarded, foreign Ministers will cer- 
tainly be on their inst our agents, and we may as 
well confine ourselves to open correspondence. 


THE ILL EFFECTS OF DOING GOOD. 


WE can hardly take a more epee, or perhaps a more 
useful, line of discussion than by inquiring into the wisdom 
of some of the benevolent efforts which are now made by 
English people fer the relief of French distress. Let us in the first 
place say that we duly value the friendly feeling towards England 
which her liberality is likely to excite in France. We are also 
sensible that charitable work benefits the worker, if nobody else; 
and although our English hospitals and other charities have pro- 
bably suffered by the competition of French distress, yet we 
think that the occasion has called forth feelings which otherwise 
would have slumbered, and that, besides diverting existin 
channels of munificence, it has opened new channels. 
we say that much of the money collected for the relief 
of French distress has been rodigall expended, we say 
no more than might be said of charitable operations nearer 
home. It is perhaps inevitable that there should be fashion in 
almsgiving as in everything else, and that suffering which appeals 
mest strongly to the senses or imagination should have the best 
chance of being relieved. In reading the many descriptions of 
battlefields and hospitals which have adorned our newspapers in 
the last six months, it has been a comfort to remember that a 
wounded soldier does not feel more pain because a dozen superfine 
writers undertake to describe his sufferings. Happily these suf- 
ferings are not always aggravated in a to the horror of 
the circumstances in which the sufferer is placed. Amid the 
a at Versailles the snow-clad field of Eylau will be 
8 y remembered as one of the most affecting of the series. 
et in spite of the miseries of a long winter night the wounded 
of the French army made, as its accomplished surgeon-in-chief 
mentions in his memoirs, favourable recoveries. Every reader of 
the reports which have been sent home by the agents of charitable 
organizations must rejoice at the amount of relief which they have 
administered to human suffering ; but still one cannot help reflect- 
ing that, if the battlefields had been at the other end of, Europe, 
the wounded who lay upon them would have been tended no more 
carefully than in former wars. Fighting is an earlier invention 
than either ambulances or surgeons, and it is a curious question 
whether, as civilization has advanced, men have not lost some- 
thing in the natural power of recovering from wounds while appli- 
ances to assist recovery have ‘been continually improved. When 
assistance first began to be sent by neutrals to the wounded in 
the present war, it was anxiously provided that it should be sent 
to both belligerents alike. Even if the contest had remained 
long indecisive, it would have been difficult to deny that this 
was in fact helping to carry on the war. But when the Ger- 
mans formed the siege first of Metz and afterwards of Paris, it 
was manifest that medical aid and stores sent to them were an 
assistance in supporting the hardships and exposure of a pro- 
longed blockade. And if it were attempted to balance what 
was done outside a besieged fortress by doing as much inside, this 


was really nothing else than, with the most humane intention, 
contributing to protract the siege, and thus destroying more lives 
than could be saved. This philosophy, it may be said, would 
break down if we who preach it were in actual presence of wounded 
men, We should help them, and rejoice that we had the means. 
Very likely, but the philosophy may be sound nevertheless: If it 
became known that neutral England was always ready to provide 
ambulance service for Continental belligerents, the + military 
Powers would proceed to display further examples of those econo- 
mical establishments which our administrators Senieithagly admire. 
But much depends upon fashion and the time of the year and the 
weather, and the country in which the war might be carried on. 

As regards supplying food to the inhabitants of Paris and 
other places where destitution threatens to prevail, we have also 
to offer some remarks, When Paris was Sows to be within 
a few days of her last loaf, it was undoubtedly necessary to use 
every possible agency, public or private, to avert the danger of 
starvation. But now that the great emergency is past, we venture 
to inquire how far English benevolence is to goin relieving French 
distress? We wonder the idea has not been started of a society 
for supplying Paris with a new race of dogs. There is already a 

roposal for a subscription of rare plants to take the place of those 
which have been destroyed by German shells. Indeed, there is 
hardly a day that some new scheme of charitable contribution is 
not Dae og am A letter appeared lately in the Times written by 
an English lady from Orleans, where, as she clearly shows, a little 
money would do a great deal of good. The “ poor Sisters” of 
a convent in that city which has been turned into a hospital 
are poor indeed. Their cow was killed by the Germans, 
and their pony has died of starvation. The invaders have 
committed atrocities which we must say were useless as well as 
barbarous. The Sisters of the convent have lost even their 
dresses, veils, and collars, “which were cut to pieces by the 
Prussians.” The peasants also of the surrounding villages have 
seen “ their clothes cut to pieces before their eyes.” The writer 
says that if some English friends would only collect and send 
some money they would do infinite good. Given English money, 
the writer will supply “ English energy” in spending it, as we do 
not doubt she would. But we should like to know where this sort 
of thing is to end. As the worst is supposed to be now over in 
Paris, the writer desires to be allowed to plead on bébalf of suf- 
ferers at Orleans. But other writers tell usthat the worst, or at 
all events the very bad, is not over in Paris. “ The hopeless feature 
of the case is that a long time must elapse before business can 
recover and money begin to flow in its accustomed channels, and 
until then the misery must go on increasing.” As many as fifty 
salt herrings may be bought at a street corner for two francs, but 
“the question which agitates the mind of the buyer is where to 
get the two francs from.” The state of things, in fact, resembles 
that which prevailed in a district of Ireland where, as a native 
said, he could get a fowl for sixpence, only he could never get a 
sixpence to pay for a fowl. If, says the same writer, the London 
Committee, instead of provisions, had sent money, the charity 
would have been equally effectual and more easy to administer. 
“ A financial crisis is impending over the country, and i 
the capital.” If this be so, we can only ask our benevolent Socie- 
ties whether they expect to remedy the evil by the subscriptions 
which they collect ; and if they do, we must say that they might as 
well attempt to empty the river Thames with hand-buckets. 
The effort which is now being made is likely to flag when its 
novelty has worn away, and even while it is maintained it is 
certain to be fitful and misdirected. Already complaint is made 
that the class of population which was fed by Government during 
the siege has grown so used to idleness that it refuses work when 
work is offered. The Parisian is likely to be at least equal to 
the Londoner in the art, so familiar among ourselves, of exciting 
the compassion of wealthy and not very wise people. The truth 
is that France has sustained a heavy and almost ruinous disaster, 
but she is still a great and rich country. We may hope that she is 
oun of recovering herself by her own energy, but if she is not she 
hardly do so by any help that we can give. The case of Orleans 
and its neighbourhood is like that of a large part of France, except 
that there oes to be dwelling there an English lady who “ is 
made positively ill” to see the miserable people in their sufferings, 
and who can write a letter which obtains insertion in the Times. 
Peasants who have lost their property by German requisitions, and 
peasants who have lost their children by German shot, aro 
alike victims of the folly of their rulers who provoked this 
war. “There is a sea, and who shall dry it up?” Waves of 
calamity are passing over that wey country, and the lady who 
is prepared to mitigate its sufferings if her friends in England will 
remit to her 100/. is like that other lady who undertook to mop 
up the Atlantic Ocean. We do not of course object to such bene- 
volent effort, but we say that it is necessarily spasmodic and 
sporadic. It is better to send money as this lady proposed than to 
send stores, but we know, and doubtless all secretaries of benevo- 
lent Societies know also, that contributors like to read that “the 
cheese is a great success.” The Cotrespondent who sends this 
interesting announcement to the Times appears to be the French 
representative of Beau es who once atea pea. He is in rap- 
ture at discovering the virtues of cheese, which, as he says, requires 
no cooking, and makes bread so palatable. “T never could have 
believed that Paris loved cheese so much.” We have no doubt 
that this sort of thing is highly gratifying to readers who may see 
in another part of the same paper their names advertised as sub- 
scribers to the Mansion House Fund. We have only to remark 
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friends supply the Parisians with cheese, 
French Government ought to consider how to supply them 
with bread, or rather with the means of buying it. When peace 
is made the revival of trade and the stimulation of ape may 
be promoted by judicious administration, and at the risk of being 
accused of utter heartlessness we would est that by wearing 
French boots and gloves it is possible for English people to 
contribute to the relief of Paris quite as effectually as by sub- 
scribing towards distributions of cheese among Parisian artisans. 
The Mansion House Committee are well satisfied with their own 
proceedings. They have appropriated 10,000/. for the purchase 
of fuel, and, having communicated with the Admiralty, Mr. Baxter 
has placed at their disposal the purchaser of coals for the Govern- 
ment, “with the view to the expenditure of the money to the best 
advantage.” We can only hope that this arrangement will prove 
satisfactory ; but certainly the last quarter in which we should 
have dreamed of applying for assistance in a commercial oqenien 
would have been the Admiralty. The extravagant purchases of 
coal by that department during the Abyssinian War formed one of 
the most remarkable scenes in that stupendous drama of i- 
ity. It is already admitted that there is no need to send food to 
aris, and we expect shortly to hear that there is no need to send 
coal.’ If there ismoney in Paris to pay for this or any other article, we 
may be sure that it will find its way there as rapidly as the limited 
means of transport will permit. Let us, however, do full justice 
to the acts as well as to the intentions of the Mansion House Com- 
mittee. In the first days after the capitulation pee of 
supply of food was everything. The population of Paris has not 
been starved, as an Indian province was said to have been, in exact 
accordance with the principles of political economy. But perhaps 
the time is now approaching when these much-abused principles 
may deserve attention. Archbishop Manning at the Mansion 
House expressed the opinion that the Committee ought to turn its 
attention from Paris to the other of France ravaged by the 
war, where the vast population were without house or home and 
near starvation, At this point we must really be allowed to ask 
how much further we are to go? If we are to undertake to do in 
these districts that which ought to be done by the French Govern- 
ment and Legislature, our Parliament had better vote 20,000,000/. 
in aid of French sufferings and losses by the war. We are not at 
all sure that the money would be badly expended in purchasing 
the goodwill of France. But let us know what we are about, and 
do not let us deceive ourselves or others by talking as if with 
thousands we were going to do the work of millions. If we do 
thus talk, we shall be in danger of furnishing an example of the 
ill effects of doing good. 


THE SCOTCH EDUCATION BILL 


HE old stovy, dear to all Scotch children, of King Robert 
Bruce and the Spider, seems this year destined to repeat itself. 

Six different attempts, if we are not mistaken, to pass an Educa- 
tion Bill for Scotland have been made in the last seventeen years, 
and a seventh, which we trust will be the crowning effort, was 
commenced last week. Lord Advocate Young introduced his Bill 
on Monday, and, from the strength and clearness of the speech in 
which he unfolded the purpose of his measure, he gave promise of 
a reserve of power that has not been gainsaid by the production 


.of @ Bill which, unless some unforeseen misfortune overtakes it, is 


likely at last to settle the vexed question of Scotch education. 


The object of the Bill is to “extend and amend the provisions 
of the law of Scotland on the subject of education.” The existin 
provisions of the law are simple in their leading features, an 
can be explained in a few words. By law there are two classes of 
pr ag are schools in the country, and burgh schools in the 
towns. Parish schools are supported by rates, and burgh schools 
are supported by what is called in Scotland “the common good ” 
of the burgh. th of these classes of schools are legal institu- 
tions, and these legal institutions the Bill proposes to extend so that 
efficient education shall be brought within the reach of every child 
in town and country. But a preliminary difficulty has to be over- 
come with respect to the parish schools. Though they are rate- 
er they are not —— by the ratepayers, but by a 
select body of them. The school rate is imposed, not upon the 
real rent as now existing, but upon an obsolete and fancy valua- 
tion roll dating from the time of Cromwell. This old roll—the 
“Stent roll” as it is called—is used as the assessment roll 
for the maintenance of parish schools and parish churches and 
manses, and for nothing else. It is necessarily imperfect, 
and from it some of the richest lands and all the railway 


property in Scotland are omitted. The incidence therefore 


of the taxation is capricious, and great inequality in the 
operation of the law is felt in almost every country district in 
Scotland. And as the operation of the law is unequal with regard 
to taxation, it is no less so with regard to school management. 
Zz an Act passed in the reign of George IIL, at a time wn the 
Church was powerful in Scotland, provision was made to reduce 
the managing body to a select number of those who paid school 
rates. ‘Those only whose land was rated at a sum fixed by the old 
roll were by that Act allowed to have any voice in the management 
of the schools or the election of the teacher. But some lands 
have increased in value, and some have decreased, and owners who 
have no share in the management are possessed of property rated 
on the modern roll much higher than those who, rated on the old 


8. 

All this is to be swept —$ « The rates, both in town and 
country, are to be imposed, as the poor rates are imposed, accord~ 
ing to the modern valuation roll, on all lands and heritages 
within the parish or burgh. And as the area of taxation is thus 
extended, so is the area of management. The old select body of 
managers consisting of the heritors and parish minister is abo- 
lished, and School Boards are to be elected by the whole body of 
the ratepayers. In burghs the schools have been managed hereto- 
fore b the town councils, Their management is also changed, and 
for it School Boards elected by the ratepayers are to be substituted, 
This change in the incidence of taxation and in the managi 
bodies of the schools is the hinge of the new Bill. Local rates an 
local management being established, the other alterations in the 
law follow naturally; and the Bill seems to be so constructed that 
any of the provisions other than those mentioned might be 
changed or modified without damaging the general character of 
the measure. Of the subsidiary provisions the most important 
are those establishing the central authority, and those which deal 
with existing schools which are not public, 

A Scotch Department of the Privy Council is to be formed, 
with power to appoint what officers may be necessary in Scotland, 
and this is to be the central authority. This is a novelty which 
has never before appeared in any Scotch Education Bill. Hitherto 
provision has always been made for the establishment of a Board 
of Education in Edinburgh, as the Scotch people are supposed to 
be jealous of any suggestion of English supervision over their 
schools. Out of deference to this feeling the framers of the Bill 
have provided that the Department is to be a Scotch Depart- 
ment, and not merely the English Department with a new name, 
The proposal seems to be to have a Scotch Board, but to locate 
this Board, not in Edinburgh, but in London, and under the 
roof of the Privy Council Office. The reasons for this arrange- 
ment were stated by the Lord Advocate. The og apm 
grant now given to Scotland is, it appears, about 80,000. 
a-year. Under the Bill it will be increased to something 
like 250,000/., and this sum must be spent by some one 
responsible to Parliament. The Lill proposes that the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the Council shall be responsible, 
and to effect this it creates the new Scotch Board out of 
the Privy Council—that is, out of the Scotch members of 
the Privy Council connected with the Government, who in all 

robability may be increased in number. The duties of the 
Department will include the distribution of the grant; the super- 
vision of the public schools in Scotland, both primary and 
secondary,and both old and new ; the control of the School Boards ; 
the decision as to new Denominational schools; and the exercise 
of jurisdiction over the teachers. The enumeration of these duties. 
proves the necessity of a special department; and it would seem 
that the Lord Advocate judged well when he determined to 
establish one. The proposal may not at first be palatable in 
the North, and pressure may be exercised against it by those 
who had looked for some say in the nomination of the members 
of any Board in Scotland. But such an agitation must be 
transient, and not likely to ruffle the deliberations of the 
House of Commons, Two years ago the proposal to erect an 
Edinburgh Board caused the loss of the Bill; and two years ago 
there was more reason in the proposal than there can be now. 
The English Education Department was not in existence then, 
and the Revised Code was hanging, like the sword of Damocles, 
over the heads of the Scotch schoolmasters. The days of that 
code are now numbered, and a new code, giving liberal grants 
for the higher branches of education, and so harmonizing with 
the traditions of Scotch education, has been presented to Par- 
liament and is on the eve of coming into operation, And 
if that code should not satisfy the Scotch desires for a little 
Latin and less Greek, provision is made in the Bill for a special 
code for Scotland. But Ireland has a Board, it is urged, 
and why should not Scotland have one also? This is plausible 
at first sight, but the argument hardly bears probing, and the 
analogy rather tends the other way. Ireland no doubt has a 
Board, and that Board succeeds in spending in one way or 
another something like 400,000/. of public money every year. 
And if we are to have a Scotch Board in Scotland, this irrespon- 
sible Irish Board in Ireland will go on to all eternity spendin 
its 400,000/, a-year, and the Scotch Board its steanat 
But if we have a responsible Scotch Department in Whitehall 
and a responsible English Department in Whitehall, perhaps we 
may have a responsible Irish Department there also, and then we 
shall have some check upon this vast and unprecedented annual 
expenditure. 

‘he provisions with regard to schools other than the public 
schools existing at the passing of the Act are apparently very simple. 
These schools are left as they are at present. If they contribute 
to the efficient education of the parish or burgh in which they are 
situated, they are to be recognised to the extent of receiving the 
Parliamentary grant. If they are not efficient, orif they are unne- 
cessary for the locality, they are to be ignored. If their owners 
choose to transfer them to the School Board, and if the School 
Board should be willing to take them, they may become public 
schools and receive part of the rates. If they do not, they may go 
on as before. Such an arrangement is not unreasonable. ese 
schools, being efficient, save the rates; therefore they get the 
grant. And to a very modified extent they may even be increased. 
New schools of this character may be built, and may receive an 
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annual grant of maintenance, but no building grant. But this 
provision is permissive, and the exercise of it is left to the discre- 
tion of the Department. It is hedged in by words making it 
imperative on the Department to refuse the grant unless such 
schools are clearly required for the locality; and provision is 
made that the Department shall specially report upon each of such 
new schools. That is to say, if there should be a population in 
any part of Scotland, whether it be town or country, which could 
not use the public schools of the locality and would remain in 
ignorance if they had no school for themselves, then, and then 
only, may such schools be recognised. From what we know of 
Scotland we ae, doubt if a dozen such new schools 
would ever be requi ; 


The measure borrows in its subordinate provisions largely from 
the English Act of last Session, though in principle it is Scotch and 
original. The clauses for the election of School Boards, the arrange- 
ments for returns and for special inquiry, and the compulsory clauses 
are, mutatis mutandis, very much the same as the English provisions. 
In other respects the Bill goes beyond that of last Session. It 
does not leave the election or non-election of School Boards to be 
determined by the locality or the Department. It makes it im- 
perative that, on the passing of the Bill, a Board shall be elected 
in every parish and borough. It includes secondary schools in its 

rovisions, and so embraces in one measure all es of schools 

m infant and industrial to the highest existing in 
Scotland. 

While in these points the present Bill oe beyond the English 

Act, it is hardly necessary to say that it leaves previous attempts 
at legislation in Scotland entirely out of sight. They onl 
nibbled at the outside husk, while this has seized the fore 
Organization, supervision, and money were the three requisites. 
And this Bill provides them all. By altering the area of taxa- 
tion and management, and extending the alteration into towns, 
organization and uniformity of system are at once provided. 
And, as has been said, secondary schools are brought within the 
system. While pri education has prospered, secondary edu- 
cation has languished in Scotland. There was nothing of either 
ecclesiastical or we significance connected with the burgh 
schools, and ecclesiastics and politicians, finding that no capital 
was to be made out of these schools, neglected them. They 
were unknown and uncared for. Henceforth they will become an 
important part of the educational system of the country. Pro- 
visions are made for their support and management and public 
examination, and by the simple process of directing that all the fees 
belonging to one school shall be paid into a general fund for the 
behoof of that school, the great scandal of the Scotch burgh 
schools—the indecent rivalry between teachers and departments 
for each other’s fees—will be swept away. 
_ And, above all things, “the religious difficulty” as it exists 
in Scotland will be practically overcome. It has never in 
Scotland been a matter of school teaching, it has always been 
one of school management. The parish minister has been ex 
officio the manager of the parish school, and the ministers of all 
other denominations have been jealous of his supremacy. Hence 
all the Church troubles which have well nigh overwhelmed 
Scotch Education. All this is put an end to by three lines 
in a single clause. “The School Board shall hereafter, with re- 
spect to school management and the election of schoolmasters and 
teachers, supersede and come in the place of the parish minister 
and heritors qualified according to the existing law, and all juris- 
diction, power, or authority or exercised by Presbyteries 
or other Church Courts with — to any public schools in 
Scotland are hereby abolished.” these words become the law 
of the land we shall hear no more of the religious difficulty in 
Scotland. 

_We cannot now enter more minutely into the provisions of the 
Bill. It has apparently been carefully considered and skilfully 
drawn. The conception is statesmanlike and thorough, the execu- 
tion vigorous and precise; and if it should have the good fortune 
to become law—if the spider’s web is completed in the seventh 
attempt—Scotland will be none the worse for having waited all 
these seventeen years. 


ECCENTRICITIES OF LEGAL PRACTICE AT NEW YORK. 


Si ought to be some comfort to us to observe that litigation in 
America is as expensive and cumbersome as with ourselves. 
“The cost to hang one New York Rowdy ” has been lately calcu- 
lated at the enormous sum of 16,264 dollars. The murderer who 
‘was dealt with in this sumptuous fashion was named Real. He was 
arrested, and was present at the inquest on the body of his victim, 
as long ago as July, 1868. He was tried and sentenced to death 
in February, 1869. A writ of error was obtained, and argued in 
the month of April before three judges of the Supreme Court, 
and again, three days before one judge. The sen- 
tence was confirmed, and -the scaffold was erected for the 
execution. But again, in December of the same year, the 
whole case was reargued before the Supreme Court, when 
two judges were for, and one against, the sentence being 
executed. In June, 1870, the case was argued in the Court of 
Appeals in the presence of a full Court, when the sentence was con- 
firmed, and the prisoner was ordered to be hanged on the 5th of 
August. A second gallows was erected, and the prisoner was 


accordingly as the final result of a judicial inquiry which 


had extended over more than two years. The newspaper in which 
we find this report of proceedings makes upon it the surprising 
comment that, “unlike many other murder trials, this one, it has 
been remarked, was promptly carried through all the in the 
Courts.” We should like to know the person who was capable of 
making this remark, and to ask him, if he calls this me neo he 
favour us with his idea of slowness. Weshould have thought 

the law’s delays were hard enough to bear when sm property or 
character was at stake, but it does not appear to have thought 
that this prisoner, who was keptin doubt for upwards of two years 
whether he would be hanged or not, had any particular reason for 


complaint. It could hardly, indeed, be a grievance to the 
prisoner that he was not hanged sooner. Perhaps he liked 
the legal sport of which he was the subject. It does not 


seem to have occurred to the journalist that he might have 
disliked it, or that there was tren objectionable in the 
proceedings, except their cost, of which he proceeds to give 
the items. The salary of the District Attorney and assistants 
for the time they were engaged is ee at 5,512 dollars, The 
defending counsel received for his fee 3,000 dollars, and for 
expenses, hotel bills, &c., 4,000 dollars; so that the defence, 
which, as we understand, was handsomely provided by the State, 
cost more than the prosecution. It appears that the same gentleman 
discharged the duties which in England would be divided be- 
tween counsel and attorney, and he received in all for what he did 
7,000 dollars, or upwards of 1,400/. It is possible that the friends 
of a wealthy murderer in England might pay as much for his de- 
fence, but this sum appears to have been paid by the State of 
New York with more readiness than our Treasury would 
show in paying the niggardly fees which it allows for an ordin 
prosecution. It is to be feared, however, that this lucrative busi- 
ness is too scarce. We cannot help suspecting that the Judges 
who took so long to decide the case kept it in hand until another 
murderer was ready to occupy their attention. The Sheriff's fees 
for erecting the gallows twice were 500 dollars, and the total of 
the bill was, as we have said, 16,264 dollars, or about 3,300/. It 
is evident that at this rate murder is a luxury which even the 
wealthy State of New York cannot afford to indulge in fre- 
quently. The delay is even more amazing than the expense. In 
discussions as to the utility of capital ere in this coun 
it has always been assumed that that punishmént would be 
eedy and tolerably certain; but in America it is inflicted after 
the crime has become forgotten, and the case is bandied from Court 
to Court as if to involve the result in the utmost possible uncer- 
tainty. 

The Americans, who, as Mr. Disraeli says, have improved our 
language, have complicated the network of our criminal law in 
the most astounding manner. The writer proceeds to explain 
how it comes to take two years and cost more than 3,000/. to hang 
a man in New York, and very curious his explanation is. There 
is in the first place an element of chance introduced into a 
capital prosecution which must be highly gratifying to the 

ublie, and perhaps also to the prisoner. A Court of General 

essions % subject to almost inevitable revision, whereas a Court 
of Oyer and Terminer can do nearly as it pleases. Thus two 
men tried and convicted for murder in two separate Courts, 
only thirty yards distant from each other, in the same city, 
unde the same laws, stand upon an unequal footing. The only 
parallel to this state of things in England is to be found in the 
readiness of Judges of Assize to entertain technical defences, which 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions usually reject because they do not 
understand them. A prisoner tried in the General Sessions of 
New York gets, as a matter of course, a reprieve of eighteen 
months after his sentence, and stands an excellent chance of 

tting a enim while a prisoner tried and sentenced in the 

ourt of Oyer and Terminer is almost certain to be “swung into 
the presence of his Creator,” as the journalist finely says.J [After 
trial and sentence in the Court of General Sessions, a writ of error 
is obtained almost of course, and the case is three months 
later argued before the Supreme Court, in the presence of at 
least three judges, “ who take the papers and defer their decision 
generally for three months longer.” It is impossible to believe 
that any question either of law or of fact, or of law and fact 
combined, can need to be thought about for three months. If 
this Court confirms the sentence, the prisoner can have recourse 
to the Court of Appeals, where six judges sit upon the case, which 
takes about six months to reach them. If they again con the 
sentence, there is still four months allowed for one more rehearing, 
which, however, appears to be merely formal, as the Court of 
fupesle adheres to its original decision. Thus eighteen months 
at least must elapse between the original sentence and the execu- 
tion of it, and during this period the prisoner is boarded and 
lodged at the State’s charge. But in the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer a writ of error is only obtained upon argument showing 
strong doubt as to the propriety of the judgment. 

Recent American a 9p a contain full reports of the trial of 
Governor Holden of No arolina upon articles of impeachment. 
As this trial promised to last several days and the introductory 
part of it was rather dull, a reporter of the New York Herald in- 
terviewed the Lares ye witnesses, and enabled that journal to 
publish statements of the evidence oy were going to give—a 
proceeding which an lish Court of Justice would be likely to 
notice unpleasantly for the reporter. We are told that, “after the 
usual imposing ceremony on the part of the doorkeeper of opening 
the Court,” Mr. ret opened the case for the prosecution, by 
an elaborate speech, which, says the reportet; ‘with s kit at some 
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other orator, “was delivered in a voice that did not grate upon 


the ears like a combination of all the saws in Christendom.” 
The remainder of the proceedings, so far as the report extends, 
consisted of the reading of documentary evidence which not even 
this sprightly reporter could enliven. Another reporter of the 
same newspaper interviewed the counsel retained for a defendant, 
and elicited from him that he intended to set up a plea of insanity, 
which the reporter thinks scarcely applicable to a charge of 
forging a large amount of commercial bills. The trial of a young 
woman named Minnie Davis, for fraud on an insurance company, 
is iy with proper regard to the youth and beauty of 
the defendant. She stated that she was “entirely without 
means,” but such a charming client readily obtained the ‘gratui- 
tous services of an advocate, who had the good fortune to get her 
acquitted on a point of law. “She is,” says the reporter, “an 
exceedingly pretty girl, with large dark eyes full of expression.” 
She was most becomingly, not to say fashionably, dressed. Soon 
after the case was called a large number of young ladies entered 
the Court, and in a few minutes another batch came in and 
took their seats in the enclosure allotted to counsel. They 
were all most fashionably dressed, and nearly all were good- 
looking, and their appearance created no small sensation among 
the spectators. The principal witness was a lady “richly 
dressed,” as she ought to have been in such distinguished 
company. It was given in evidence that Minnie had lodged in 
the house of this lady’s husband, and set her room in it on fire 
in order to defraud an insurance company. It appeared that 
there were two “ variances,” as lawyers them, between the 
indictment and the evidence, one being in the name of the company, 
and the other in that of the landlord, of the house where Minnie 
lodged. So the Judge directed an acquittal, and the counsel who 
had volunteered his services had the satisfaction of having deli- 
vered his interesting client—but, alas! only temporarily—from 
the clutches of the law. The Judge directed Minnie to be de- 
tained, and another indictment to be preferred against her, on 
which we grieve to say she was convicted, although another 
“variance” was pointed out which seems to us as important as 
those upon which she was acquitted. Perhaps on the second trial 
she was not looking so pretty or was not so elegantly dressed as 
on the first. Then her counsel kept the Court waiting, and when 
he arrived and was ready to begin he was obliged to tell the jury 
that he did not propose to do so until they had finished the perusal 
of the newspapers on which they were engaged. Ultimately this 
elegant and fascinating creature was found guilty and sentenced 
to imprisonment. It is remarkable that the American criminal 
law, which was borrowed from our own, seems to remain in many 
respects unimproved, so that legal practice abounds in technicalities 
which have been swept away in land. But lawyers are the 
most conservative of mankind. 


REVIEWS. 


IGNATIUS LOYOLA. 


A REALLY good and discriminating life of one of the most 
Yemarkable men of modern Christendom, for such Loyola 
certainly was, would deserve our warmest thanks and welcome. 
There is no religious achievement comparable, in brilliancy and in 
the glory of this world, to that of having founded the -, sont 
of Jesus. And it would have been a great triumph for a writer 
to have enabled the nineteenth century really to enter into the 
character of one who embodied the spirit of the sixteenth, and 
to have written of him without sneers and flippancy, and without 
slavish fascination and worship, yet with enthusiasm and sym- 

athy, which are by no means incompatible with freedom of 
judgment. Mr. Stewart Rose is a diligent writer, and a devout 
admirer of his hero; but the eye of the great captain seems so 
fixed _ him, and his own nature is so imbued with the spirit, 
not of the master, but of the feebler and more obsequious of his 
adoring disciples, that instead of a biography we have only an un- 
natural and exaggerated panegyric; and his volume, though not 
a curious and interesting narratives, must fall under that 
inexorable fate which always attends the violation of the laws 
of truth and likelihood, which are quite compatible with pictures 
of almost superhuman sanctity, but which are terrible touchstones 
of the factitious and conventional perfections of those whom the 
will and fancy of man, or the traditions and blind reverence of 
sects and systems, have made into saints. 

Mr. Rose begins at the beginning, and tells us, in passable 
fashion, of Ignatius’s family and birthplace. Then he goes on to 
the period of his youth, which was spent at the Court and in 
war. What has he to tell us of this early time, usually supposed 
to have had considerable influence on his after life?  “ He was 
generous, even to enemies,” says Alban Butler, “ but addicted 
to gallantry, and full of the maxims of worldly honour, vanity, and 
pleasures.” Mr. Rose, apparently, is not satisfied with this. He 
tells us that Ignatius wrote love poems, but “ they were often of 
a religious character”; “he also wrote a long poem in honour of 
St. Peter.” “ With his heart and imagination thus occupied,” 
Mr. Rose proceeds, “he was not tempted to indulge in the 
common excesses of young men thrown on Courts and camps; he 
avoided even gambling, the dominant vice of Spuin.” As far as 
we can make out, this, except the statement about gambling, 

* Ignatius and the Early Jesuits. B : 
Le [gna aero ly its, By Stewart Rose, London 


in which all accounts agree, is simply Mr. Rose’s surmise, 
Again :— 

He was scrupulous in king always the strictest truth, holding that 
as to his words were always guarded and 
modest, such as a lady might have heard ; he was master of his wrath, and 
never drew his sword on slight occasion. 


And so on, with all the characteristics of a true knight and gentle- 
man of the model type. Mr. Rose is indeed a little carried away 
the recollection of his hero’s “ marvellous eyes,” full of fascination, 
and is tempted to admit that “ when young he was conscious of 
his good looks, delighted in gay and splendid attire, and in paying 
his court to ladies” ; which makes one think whether, considering 
the manners of the time and his way of life, Ignatius was so very 
much above them as Mr. Rose paints him. But at the end of two 
or three pages of this kind of writing, the object of which is to 
produce the impression that even in his unconverted days the 
saint was very different from the society round him, and even 
then was a pattern, comes the innocent remark that “ of this early 
ortion of his life very little has been left on record, and of that 
ittle scarcely anything was derived from the saint’s own lips.” 
Why then draw a pretty and sentimental picture of what there is 
no means of verifying ? and why give it a rose colour, about which 
all the probabilities are that it is utterly unlike the truth? 
Ignatius is at any rate too great a man to be drawn as a washed- 
out copy of one of the heroes of Florian’s Gonsalve de Cordoue. 
Why not be satisfied with his own simple and straightforward 
avowal? “He said of himself, that up to his twenty-sixth year 
he was entirely given up to the vanities of the world.” There is 
no need of putting worse into the confession than his words tell 
us; but neither is there any need of elaborately toning them 


down. 

The fault of the book is indicated by this false start. Itis the 
irretrievable fault of being, not biography, but hagiography ; it de- 
scribes, not a real man, but a character of guaranteed and certain 
saintship, every one of whose acts must be made to accord with 
and exemplify the perfection which is postulated of the saint. In 
first-hand accounts, the accounts of eye-witnesses and friends, such 
writing is often very interesting and instructive, and almost always 

ardonable ; it shows us a side of a man’s nature as persons be- 
ieved that they actually saw it, and we naturally and easily make 
allowances for their tenderness and their partialities. But it is 
different when people sit down, not to record recollections and 
impressions, but to write a book from documents. The hagiogra- 
phical style is a vicious one in itself, and it defeats its own purpose. 
A man who adopts it is pretty sure to be careless about his autho- 
rities and evidence, and to blunt his perception of the most ordi- 
nary probabilities of character, conduct, and results. And on all 
but those whose admiration is as exaggerated as his own he pro- 
duces the effect that it is impossible to discriminate, from his 
account, between what is really and credibly great in his hero, and 
what is mere embroidery and fancy-work of his own. Mr. 
has much to tell us about the great Ignatius, and he can, on occa- 
sion, tell it with spirit and interest. But his attitude towards his. 
saint is one of such unreserved and even abject worship that all 
differences are lost, between what is great and small, between 
what is high and low, all shades of character are confounded and 
effaced; and, in the anxiety to give magnitude to the least admi- 
rable extravagances and more questionable displays of natural 
temper in the great man, the proportion disappears between them 
and what is really original and wonderful in him. 

The parallel between Ignatius and Luther, the two polarities 
of the religious tendencies of the age, is a familiar one, and is not 
forgotten by Mr. Rose. Loyola became in due time the founder of 
a great organization of which the popular, and in a great de 
the true, idea is that its object was to place a final barrier against 
fundamental changes in the Church, by leading and encouraging 
the freest adaptation to the circumstances of the day in things 
which were not fundamental. That was the result of his activity ; 
but the great schemes of great men are only partially in their 
own power, and just as Methodism has become something very 
different from what Wesley originally meant, so Ignatius did not 
begin with intending to found the Jesuits. He began with some- 
thing at once humbler and greater. He began, as Luther began, 
with a violent and indignant reaction against the blindness and 
dulness of a firmly settled Catholicism, which had lost eyes and 
heart for the primary simple realities of its own overwhelming 
creed. To take religion literally at its word, and not in the shape 
of authoritative and official compromises, was the great resolution 
from which sprang the careers both of Luther and of Ignatius. 
But they took religion on its different sides—the German, on the 
side of knowledge, intellectual truth, the necessities of the heart 
and sympathies; the Spaniard, on the side of doing, of practice, 
obedience, service. To realize in imagination and in conscience 
the actual truth of the example and words of Christ, and to sub- 
due his own will to a thorough and unqualified compliance with 
them, was the first great thought of Ignatius; and often as the 
attempt has been made, it is always in each age an original one, 
and leads to unthought-of results. He asked no questions; he 
took what he found; he was troubled with no intellec- 


tual doubts; he started with the accepted ideas of the Church 
about the distance between God and man, and what had 
been done to bring God and man together; and thence he 
proceeded with inexorable and unshrinking consecutiveness. And 
to make others feel like him about the elementary realities 
of religion, with their natural consequences in life, was all that 
e humbleness of his fore- 


he at first proposed to himself. In 
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casts, all that he further designed, in the first yearnings of his 
zeal, was, not to reform Christendom, much less to stem heres 
or threatening innovations, but to lose himself, like St. Francis 
before him, in the hopeless task of bearing witness for the 
Gospel to the infidels of Palestine. It was like Wesley, with 
whom the likeness of the great Jesuit founder starts up at each 
step, going to preach to the Indians; and, like Wesley, Ignatius 
was sent home again by brethren whom his zeal frightened and 
offended. Like Wesley, too, the -very simplicity and plain 
thoroughness of his method of realizing religion, combined with 
his spirifual pretensions and his decisive and peremptory calls, long 
cane and disturbed the religious authorities about him. They 
could not understand any one, not having some heretical notions 
and aims, living so absolutely according to the Sermon on the 
Mount as he tried to do; they could not understand that mixture 
of loftiness and humility, of meekness and force; they could not 
understand those little knots and companies of young men, partly 
students and altogether be, associated solely for the purpose 
of confirming one another in stricter and harder lives, and more 
complete separation from the world; they could not understand 
his lay preaching, not because lay preaching was thought a stran 
thing, but because it was so powerful in its plainness of speech. 
‘The Inquisition dogged Ignatius from Alcala and Salamanca to 
Paris and Venice, and added many a dreary hour of cold and painful 
prison to his voluntary privations, though he was always in the 
end released, sometimes unconditionally and with full acquittal, 
more than once with restrictions. Long after Ignatius had entered 
on that method of soul-discipline which he embodied in the four 
weeks of the “Spiritual Exercises,” long after the first assembly 
of the eight companions at Montmartre on the Feast of the As- 
sumption, 1534, the one distinct object in his mind was simpl 
to deepen and strengthen the reality of welgioe life; and his 
instruments were, self-subjugation, with as little of traditional 
forms and as much of keen, substantial truth as possible; and 
next, a study of the influences which affect, take hold of, 
and guide other minds, and by which souls are converted 
‘and, when converted, trained and secured. Both the enemies an 
the eulogists of Ignatius have: often assumed that behind all 
this was the scheme of the t Society which was in time to 
come. Mr. Rose, seeing, as he generally does, through the eyes 
of those who ascribed to Ignatius from the first gifts of divine 
inspiration and prescience, sometimes speaks as if he shared this 
notion. But the merit of his narrative is that, after all, it leaves 
what we believe to be the true impression of the early career of 
Ignatius; as that of a man bent simply on ;iving reality to the 
recognised religion round him, and doing it with the extravagance, 
rudeness, and intemperateness, but also with the enthusiasm, daunt- 
less bravery, and resolute perseverance, which marked the character 
of his countrymen at that time, The thoroughness, the plain and 
absolute self-devotion, the skill, narrow in its range yet within 
its limits most consummate, which brought success to the work 
of these unshowy and unpretending, but well-tempered and well- 
tried soldiers of religion, made their Company a power in that age 
when everything was balancing doubtfully and perilously in op- 
posite directions. Its power, recognised in time, was thrown into 
the direction of complete and inexorable conservatism and stern 
and unsparing resistance, when this direction was finally resolved 
on at Rome; and the Company—sanctioned and incorporated, not 
without great difficulty and hesitation, under the Farnese Pope, 
Paul III.—speedily grew, under him and his successors, and under 
his fierce namesake, Paul IV., Caraffa, once a suspicious observer 
of the Spaniard, for whom Carafia’s cherished Theatines were not 
: ee enough, into the Company of Jesus, And the Company of 
lesus was from the beginning a very different thing from the asso- 
ciation which Ignatius first imagined, and from that which he 
thered round him at Montmartre; almost as different as the 
ter Jesuits became from the disciples who lived under the eye and 
guidance of the founder himself. It was full of strange power 
and it could do great things ; but its power was not of the kind to 
resist the lowering influences of the policy of the Roman Court, 
of which in an evil hour it made itself the special champion, and 
which it undoubtedly saved in the time of danger, but at the cost 
of passing from a single-hearted enthusiasm for the reform and 
regeneration of religion to an engine for maintaining at any cost 
the spiritual supremacy of an unreformed theocracy, with all its 
— pretensions, all its accumulated abuses, and all its false- 


Mr. Rose’s book shows very clearly, though he seems entirely 
unconscious of what he is showing, the transition in the mind and 
aims of Ignatius from the simple unreserved service of religion to 
the service, as unreserved, of the Papal cause in the Church. Every 
word of the admirers of the Company about the deep and general 
ignorance and corruption which made the enterprise of Ignatius 
so necessary, about the character of his teaching, about the oppo- 
sition which he had to surmount, is so much added to the indict- 
ment against the government which had brought the Church and 
religion to such a pass ; yet to uphold and extend this government, 
reformed or unreformed, and to do so with blind and absolute 
obedience, became the fourth and characteristic vow of the Jesuit 
Tule. The passage from the simpler and nobler ambition of the 
carly attempts to the more ificent and more definite, but 
most or and fatal, conception of applying the craft and cun- 
ning bred in an rg rege ace and most corrupt state of society to 
the purposes of the highest charity, in order to defend the 
threatened interests of the Church, was a gradual one, but a rapid 
and a marked one, ‘The original direction of Ignatius’s religious 


reforms was turned aside, first by contact with the theology of the 


University of Paris, with its rude independence, and with the 
alarming specimens in it of the novel teaching; next, by his 
closer view, during his sojourn in Venice and North Italy, of the 
impending dangers to the traditional Church system from the 
German religious revolt, and from the dangerous political attitude 
of Germany and France ; and finally, by his reuibaaice in Rome, 
and his immediate connexion with that seat of spiritual empire, 
where the ne religious aspirations and the vilest and foulest 
intrigues both found their congenial home. The misfortune for 
Southern Christianity was that its great Reformer, powerful in all 
those gifts which make a man strong to subjugate his fellows, 
irresistible in will, overpowering in influence, keen and piercing in 
be arag. matchless in that skill which probes men’s folly and uses 
their weakness, was an ignorant, vehement, self-confident, daunt- 
less Spaniard, whose mind nothing could have opened beyond the 
narrow range within which he saw with undoubted clearness, and 
who made up for his incapacity for knowledge by the most 
unqualified trust in the revelations which he thought were given 
him, and by the most absolute obedience to the religious authority 
which he dhiee to believe to be, in spite of all the tokens of evil 
upon it, the representative of God on earth. 

The enthusiast, fighting at any sacrifice against “shadows of 
religion,” and the General of the Order, directing every movement 
of a vast organization, and every impulse and purpose of each of 
its members, with the sagacity and often with the pitiless harsh- 
ness of a soldier, are distinct characters. The second may be the 
greater, but, let men say what they will, not the pte in a reli- 
gious point of view. But it is very manifest that early in his 
career the seeds of mischief showed themselves which afterwards 
grew to such a height. That love of power over the souls of 
others for its own sake, which in some minds, and those of high . 
temper, seems to replace all other objects of ambition and desire, 
is very visible from the first. It grew with his growth, his 
sufferings, his devotedness, his success, till it became the marked 
and formidable characteristic of his —. The defenders of the 
Society are as shallow as its ordi assailants—and that is saying 
a great deal—when they point triumphantly to the fact, as to a 
proof of the perfect purity and disinterestedness of the institute, 
that the Jesuit rules forbede the acceptance of Cliurch honours 
and power; as if to sway those who,sway the world was 
not worth, to men like Ignatius and those whom he formed, 
all the preferments and all the titles on ear Another 
feature is the stress which he lays on catchins — great and 
the clever among those whom he tried to wi. ver to religion. 
“ Rodriguez,” writes Mr. Rose, “ whose family was noble; he 
himself had much talent; his exterior was comely and pees: 
he was one of those who verified the sagacious remark of Loyola, 
that they who were best fitted to succeed in the world were also 
the best and most useful servants of Christ.” “ Let them avoid 
all relations with women,” was one of his early cautions to his 
companions at Rome, “ unless those of the highest rank.” He 
was pleased to find the qualifications which he required in young 
men of noble birth ; “ the endowments,” he repeated, “ which fit 
a man for eminence in the world are highly valuable in a devout 
life, and he welcomed such persons as were best fitted to transact 
the business of the Society and help on God’s work with sovereigns 
and men in power.” There may not be much harm in such sayings, 
but what they led to at last, in the history of the Jesuits, is a proof 
how strong was the impulse given by Ignatius to the policy which 

- When Ignatius was at Paris, among the ee a made by 
him in the cause of religion and righteousness, Mr. Rose tells the 
following :— 

It came to his knowledge that an unhappy man, probably a Spaniard, 
was engaged in an illicit amour with a married woman, and in constant 
danger of losing both life and soul together. Warnings and remonstrances 
having proved ineffectual, the saint adopted another expedient. Ascer- 
taining that, on his way to visit the object of his guilty passion, he 
had to cross a bridge over the Lake of Gentilly, Ignatius repaired to 
the t in the dusk of the evening, and, taking off his clothes, sta- 
tioned himself in the water up to the neck, awaiting the moment when 
the infatuated man should pass over. It was winter, and the water icy 
cold ; and the saint passed the time praying God with tears to have mercy 
on this madman, who had no mercy on his own soul. Absorbed by the 
thought of his criminal purpose, the adulterer neared the bridge, when he 
was startled by a voice Fean the water which was vehement in its earnest- 
ness. “Go,” it said, “and enjoy your odious pleasures at the | say of your 
life and your immortal soul. I, meanwhile, will do penance for your sin. 


Here you will find me when you return ; and here every evening, till God, 
whom I will never cease imploring, shall bring a or my life, to 
an end.” The man was abashed and confounded; he abandoned his guilty 


purpose, and changed his whole course of life. 


This is extravagance; but it is the heroic extra ce of the 

urest Christian charity, the boundless enthusiasm of the love of 
Salinas and the love of our neighbour. Ignatius at the bridge of 
Gentilly is the earlier Ignatius. The later is seen, in equal extra- 
vagance, and still in heroic self-devotion, but in his new phase, 
the servant not merely of righteousness, but of a great earthly 
system supposed to be absolutely divine, in the following story, in 
which his grand and memorable saying does not alter the mischief 
and folly of its application :— 

- He was now past sixty years old, infirm, broken in health, yet he often 
said that at a sign from the Pope he would take his staff, and go on foot to 
Spain, or embark in the first vessel he found at Ostia, without oars, sails, or 
provisions, not only willingly, but with joy. A nobleman who heard this 
said with surprise, “ But where would be the prudence of doing this?” 
“ Prudence, my lord,” said Ignatius, “is the virtue of those who command, 
not of those who obey.” 


| 
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And the man who could so obey insisted with relentless perempto- 
riness on being so obeyed. Mr. Rose tells much of his sweetness 
and forbearance. But the stories which have obviously struck Mr. 
Rose most, and which give a character to his later narrative, are 
stories of Ignatius’s stern discipline. They are sometimes instances of 
unintelligible harshness, as when he would turn away a member 
on the spot, rousing him from his bed in the dead of night, for 
failing in the spirit of the Society; or as when he “ dismissed an 
infirmarian who led an exemplary life, and though all the Fathers 
interceded for him, only for an unbecoming jest; and the poor 
man was dismissed without his habit or money, to travel 1,200 
miles home.” At other times they are relieved with a touch of 
grim fun, as when he obliged a | novice, who in some trifling 
errand had shown more modesty than obedience, to stand in the 
refectory, ringing a bell, and repeating aloud the words, “ Volo et 
nolo non habitant in hdc domo.” In the later Ignatius we see one 
whose single and devoted zeal for religion, as such, had been 
turned into the narrow channel of religion as it accorded with the 
interests of the Roman Court; and whose inborn hardness and 
spirit of command, reviving in his old age, made him a great cap- 
tain of a widely-dispersed army, but a perilous founder of an 
eon which was to sway and mould the souls of human 
ange. 


LORD PALMERSTON’S TOURS IN FRANCE IN 
1815 AND 1818." 


As Sir H. Bulwer’s materials for the personal biography of 
Lord Palmerston were necessarily scanty, he is fortunate in 
the discovery of a highly interesting fragment of his Journals. It 
is evident that Lord Palmerston was a quick and accurate ob- 
server; and all the extracts which Sir H. Bulwer has selected 
from his letters and diaries prove that he was an easy and lively 
writer. Although many of those who visited France in 1815 have 
recorded their experiences, an account of the country as it ap- 
peared when it had been invaded, and when Paris had capitulated, 
will at the present moment attract general curiosity. The parts 
of France which Lord Palmerston saw had suffered but little 
directly from the invasions of 1814 and 181 5 nor had the Allies 
earned the antipathy which is now excusably felt towards the 
Germans. On the road from Havre to Paris, the travellers were 
informed, by postilions, waiters, and accidental acquaintances, that 
Normandy was to be annexed to England ; and, as far as it was 
possible to judge, the people of the country were indifferent to a 
transfer which seemed likely to secure peace and prosperity. In 
Paris it may be supposed that patriotism was more susceptible and 
better informed. tt has often been said that the playgoers of the 
time applauded every passage which could be twisted into a 
sarcasm on Napoleon. Lord Palmerston, without noticing the 
fact, explains it by the statement that the theatres were only 
frequented by Royalists. His official position as Secretary at War 
accounts for the interest which he seems to have taken in all 
military matters; and he satisfied himself that the English 
soldiers were superior in discipline and in knowledge of 
their business to either Prussians or Russians. He particularly 
dwells on the comparative activity of English troops in march- 
ing, and on their individnal vigour. The foreigners, he says, “ look 
like figures cut out of card, ours like a collection of living men.” 
The Duke of Wellington, however, told him that he started on the 
Waterloo campaign with tive worst army that ever was seen; but 
that four or five Peninsular regiments afterwards gave a tone to 
the whole army. The Prussians, according to the Duke, com- 
menced the campaign with a force twice as large as his own; but 
“their discipline was so relaxed that their numbers diminished 
rapidly during the march. He had brought 60,000 men to Paris, 
and they not more than that force.” On the march to Paris 
Wellington advanced through a tract of country from which the 
Prussians had been starved out; and yet the Duke found no diffi- 
culty in obtaining supplies, because the confidence of the inhabi- 
tants in the English troops produced abundant stocks of provisions. 
Since that time the Prussians have attained a military organization 
which seems to render them independent of general rules; but 
ordinary armies would probably still find that Wellington judged 
rightly in deprecating requisitions by officers commanding detach- 
ments, and in avoiding as far as possible interference with private 
property. The German troops seem to have been the most op- 
pressive and predatory of the invaders, while the Cossacks belied 
their popular reputation by exceptional conduct. Among 
the many military displays in the neighbourhood of Paris, Lord 
Palmerston attended a review of the whole English army. There 
were 60,000 men under arms, and “ the Duke of Wellington told 
-me afterwards that he had not even looked at the ground; that 
he had intended to have done so, but never could find time, and 
had only a sketch made of it by one of his officers whom he sent 
to reconnoitre. The Duke had given no orders but to appear on 
the ground; and there was not a general of division who knew 
what was to be done.” The manceuvres were executed with the 
utmost success and with great rapidity of movement, and foreign 
observers, who had seen the pases marked out b ts for a 
ssian review two days before, were astoun to see 
Wellington moving 60,000 men like chessmen on a board 
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without previous preparation. In 1818 Lord Palmerston went to 
see the manceuvres of the Allied Armies in the North of France 
at the close of the occupation, and —_ his national feelings were 
gratified by the superiority of the English troops to their rivals, 
“It was not national prejudice nor mistaken vanity that made ug 
at once exclaim ‘How beautiful!’ The superiority of our troo 

in activity and facility of manceuvre is now universally admitted ; 
as to their conduct on the day of battle, nothing need be said of 
that.” To the end of his life, except perhaps on the occasion of 
his mysterious interview with General Ignatieff, Lord Palmerston 
never abated his confidence in the power of England. It is pos. 
sible that his visits to the Duke of Wellington’s head-quarters 
may have confirmed his impressions of the efficiency of the English 
army. The Prussian troops selected for their operations the Plain 
of Donchéry, about three miles from Sedan. The engineer officer 
who showed Lord Palmerston over the fortress observed “ that 
on all former occasions the place had been surrendered before it 
had been cag attacked, the commendant having generally been 
alarmed by the enemy occupying some neighbouring heights,” 
Fifty-two years later the enemy again occupied the heights, and a 
great army surrendered with the garrison. 

One or two of Lord Palmerston’s anecdotes and descriptions are 
so good that it is a cause for regret that they are not more 
numerous :— 

On Friday evening we were much amused by the Heredi Prince of 
Bavaria [afterwards King Ludwig], a very well-disposed man, but of very 
singular manners and appearance, He has some defect in his palate, and a 
considerable deficiency in his intellects; so that, what with the original 
absurdity of his ideas, and the inarticulate manner in which he gives vent to 
them, it is difficult to preserve a decorous gravity when conversing with him, 
especially as he is fond of talking English, which he speaks extremely ill, 
Lady Castlereagh told me that he came up to her one day in the gardens at 
Versuilles, and said, “Madame, you Lord Casselé’s wife?” She assented, 
upon which he exclaimed with a tender and engaging look, “Dahm de 
French.” His fondness for the English and his detestation of the French 
seem the only interesting parts of his character. 

Lord Palmerston seems to have approved of the reclamation of 
the works of art which Napoleon had plundered from the various 
parts of the Continent; but it is provoking to find that the English, 
who had lost nothing and had nothing to gain, took, as Sir H. Bulwer 
observes, upon themselves the odium of measures from which the 
could derive no benefit. ‘The Duke of Wellington commen 
the seizure, not as English General, but as Commander-in-Chief 
of the forces of the King of the Netherlands; the English Govern~ 
ment, with unnecessary generosity, paid the carriage of the Pope’s 
pictures and statues from Paris to Rome; and in those days no’ 
indignant Protestant was found to object to an idolatrous re 
for the artistic or spiritual independence of the Holy See. Even 
when the celebrated horses of Venice were taken down by the 
Austrians from the arch in the Place du Carrousel, “leaving the 
car and angelic grooms looking most forlorn,” it was thought 
necessary that an English brigade should be drawn up to prevent 
any possible attempt at rescue. The restitution of the spoils of 
conquest was perfectly just; but the owners might as well have 
borne any French unpopularity which was incurred by the exercise 
of their rights. The awkwardness was not even excused by @ 
characteristic answer of Lord Castlereagh to the Princess of Vau- 
demont, who told him that the English were a set of jlibustiers :— 
“ Mais, madame,” said he in his quiet way, “vous autres Frangais, 
vous croyez que parce que nous sommes trés-bons envers vous, nous 
devons aussi avoir toute sorte de foiblesse 4 votre égard; mais 
quoique nous avons beaucoup de foiblesse pour les femmes, nous 
n’en avons point du tout pour les hommes de votre nation.” In 
his laudable search for information, Lord Palmerston made the 
acquaintance of a M. Nervins Ment Breton, who had been Chief 
of Police in Napoleon’s time for three years. “ He looks likea 
thief as much as a thief-taker, and has the most remarkable side 
look out of the corner of the eye I ever saw.” Nervins had been 
at Cassel when Jerome Bonaparte came to take possession of the 
Kingdom of Westphalia, “and he said that the little man 
strutted about and gave orders to the right and left, as if he 
was fixed there for all eternity; and when Nervins hinted to 
him something about the Emperor, he replied with admirable 
dignity, ‘Sachez que je suis empereur chez moi.’” One 
day a courier arrived with despatches from Bonaparte—and it may 
be remarked that Lord Palmerston, like all Englishmen of the 
time, invariably speaks of Bonaparte, and not of Napoleon 
Nervins, who had entreated the Emperor to give the King 8 
lecture, was anxious to know the contents of the despatches. 
Jerome, with much readiness and self-possession, read the letter 
aloud to the company present, to the effect that Bonaparte was 
delighted with the state of the army, of the finances and admi- 
nistration, and generally with the conduct of his brother. A 
tall officer, who had taken the opportunity of craning over 
Jerome’s shoulder, expressed to Nervins his horror at finding that 
the real letter was exactly the contrary of Jerome’s version. __ 

If further researches,should enable Sir H. Bulwer to enrich his 
work with matter of the same kind, he ought not to lose this 
opportunity of interspersing his diplomatic collections 
matters of more general and — interest. In 
travelling journals, as in correspondence on business of State, Lord 

almerston always displays perfect freedom from cant, from 
affectation, and from solemnity. There are Ministers who would 
be shocked at the insincerity of Jerome, at the uncharitable- 
ness which could attribute to a thief-taker the look of & 


' 


thief, and at the profanity and inhumanity of the Bavarian 
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i i “Dahm de French.” Lord Palmerston 
Englishman, and on the whole his 
character suited his countrymen as well as if he had spent his life 
in straining at gnate and in apologizing for imaginary trans- 
gressions, 


RECENT SCHOOL HISTORIES.* 

HE ers of human nature have their bounds, and one of 
the things which quite warns 4 those bounds is the notion 
of reading through all the books which, in the form of School 
Histories of England and the like, gradually pile themselves upon 
the table of the much-enduring critic. They come upon us by bat- 
talions, like the leaves, or the stars, or the sands, or any other com- 
parison which may best set forth vastness of number. It is as 
much as we can do to look here and there in each, to get some 
general notion of the plan of the book, and to see how a few crucial 
points here and there are treated. The glimpses which we can take 
of books of this kind make two things plain to us, One is that the 
labours of real historical scholars do have some effect upon the class 
of people who write books for candidates for the Civil Service 
and the like. The effect is infinitesimally small; the process is 
unutterably slow ; still there is some effect; even the cram books 
are not quite what = would have been had the greater books 
never been written. ere and there a fact or a view of a contro- 
verted point does, after working its way through many strata, 
dribble down to the people who ay young gentlemen for 
examinations. This is not much, but it is something, and in 
these matters the smallest mercy makes us not a little thankful. 
The second point is that, though there is some improvement 
even in the lowest depth, yet the improvement will never be 
thorough, that no really good school-books, summaries, and the 
like, will be had till writers of the highest class condescend to 

write, or at the very least to inspire them. 

We perhaps owe Miss Yonge an apology for having put her 
name in the company in which for the nonce it appears. She 
need not be afraid that we put her in the same ve with Dr. 
Martin Reed and Mr. Dobson of the Board of Trade. But her 
book is to some extent a book of the same class; it is hardly on 
a scale to call for an article to itself, and to knock off good books 
pa mea together is perhaps not always to the disudvantage 
of the good. 

The first book on our list is a small book, but, as in a fashion- 
able marriage, the —— performer needed assistance to bring 
his work to perfection. The preface minutely explains the rela- 
tions between Mr. White and Mr. Dobson, which may possibly 
be interesting to candidates for Civil Service Examinations, but 
which are of no great moment to anybody else. We take kindly 
to their joint production on one ground—namely, that they have 
between them turned out a really creditable map of England in 
the days when England reached to the Forth, though we must 
warn them that one map will not do for all the time between 
449 and 1066. The book itself professes to be a cram book, and 
isaeram book. To those who are not going in for a Civil Service 
Examination it is rather amusing to see the sort of things which 
experts hold it to be wise in those who are to get up by rote. This 
we conceive to be the object of the “ Schedular Abstract of Eng- 
lish History,” of which we copy the first portion :— 

William I, 1066-1087. Curfew bell established 1068. Forest Laws intro- 
by 1079-85. Domesday Book compiled 1085. Feudal system introduced 
1086, ‘ 


The curfew, we all know, tolls the knell of parting day; we 
heartily wish that it would toll the knell of foolish sayings about 
itself. And we should very much like to see the text of the writ 
by which William doubtless announced to M. Bishop and N. Earl 
and all my Thegns that the Feudal System had just been intro- 
duced. We also looked for the date of the B. Reformation. It 
is something to find that it did not happen all at once. It “com- 
menced” in are, z, and it was completed sometime under Edward 
the Sixth. ewhere we have some of the old calumnies against 
Dunstan ; we learn that Laud “was tried for the same offences 
he was in all things,” and that 
enrietta of Orleans was the “ancestress of the Count 
Chambord.” 


Dr. Reed’s book is larger and more pretentious. He has a 
preface which has the air of being highly hilosophical, but 
which is ve gen above our understanding. Then come various 


chronological and statistical tables, displaying a most remark- 
able knowledge of the numbers of people killed in various early 
at 


battles, and m which two thi east are really amazing. 
One is that the phrase of the “noble army o: 4 
would seem to be taken literally by Dr. Reed. The Marian 
persecution is gravely set down among’ military events, and 
the “losses” of “ martyrs and others” are reckoned, accu- 

* The Ciwil Service His England : being a Fact-book of English 
History, arranged i Yoo’ Schools, 
and cep gt . By F. A. White, B.A. Revised throuzhout and 
calanged by H. A. Dobson (Board of Trade). London: Lockwood & Co. 
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rately enough if we remember right, at 277, along with the 

ter ‘“‘losses”’ of men at Flodden and Pinkie, and the still 

ter “loss” of 72,000 “ sacrificed to civil and reli 
intolerance ” in the reign of Henry the Eighth. It is almost more 
wonderful to see, by another column in the same table, thet 
“ Mary ” was the “ leader” of the 277 “ martyrs and others,” and 
that “ Henry VIII.” was the r” of the 72,000 “ persons. 
sacrificed to civil and religious intolerance.” We wish also to know 
whether the phrase “ martyrs and others,” which savours a little 
of the ¢ of some classes of advertisements, is meant to keep 
Dr. from committing himself to the true of 
Cranmer. For we notice in another of his volume that 
Cranmer “boldly avowed his faith” only on “ seeing that escape 
by compromise was no longer 

The other thing that puzzles us belongs to an earlier time. 
Under the heading “ Revenue” we learn that in the “ Norman 
Period” the “ estimated value of England was 221.” Yet 
William the Conqueror’s revenue was “614. a-day,” and “ Henry 
[the First] died worth 3,000,0001.” Qur only explanation of 
these seemingly contradictory figures is that these great sums 
were screwed out of the subject province of Normandy, for, 
turning back for a moment to the Civil Service History, we learn 
that in 1066 Normandy and the Channel Islands became “ British 
Possessions,” and Dr. Reed himself tells us that ‘‘ England 
acquired Normandy (and the Channel Islands) by the accession of 
William, Duke of N ormandy, to the English e.” “ Postquam 
Rex W. venit in Angliam.” Domesday itself cannot be more 
euphemistic than Dr. Reed. 

This last comes from “ Explanatory Notes on the and 
Territorial History of European Nations, with remarks on sundry 
titles,’ &c. A little way further on we find that “Normandy, a 
kingdom founded by Clovis, 511, was united to France by Charles 
the Bald in 837,” with other curious iculars. In the next 

age “ Francis LI. of Germany became is I. of Austria and 
Feredi Emperor, 1804. Since this date the Emperors of 
Germany have held the title of Austria only”; and directly after, 
“in 1804, Francis II. ceased to be called of Germany, resuming 
the old title of Austria only as Francis L” This is altogether 
beyond us, as is Dr. Reed’s Dynastic History of Prussia, where the 
ordinary mind might have looked for something about Teutonie 
Knights, but where Dr. Reed tells us that ¢he “ ves or 
Electors of Brandenburg ” reigned from 1134 to 1618, and Dukes 
from 1618 to 1701. Then we read that “Frederick I. seized 
Neufchatel,” but that “Frederick II. obtained the cession of Breslau, 
Silesia, and Galatz,” where we really do not understand the harsh 
word used of the First Frederick and the delicate euphemism 
applied to the Second. Oddly enough, in this Territorial History 
of Prussia, there is no mention of the partition of Poland; that 
comes afterwards, when we read “that owing to civil dissensions 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia parted Poland between them, 177% 
when it became mainly a Russian dependency, had its own in- 
ternal Government until 1868, when it was declared to be the 
Province of the Vistula.” We could cull a great deal more from 
various parts of the book—such statements, for instance, taken quite 
at random, as that “ lay appropriators or patrons originated with 
the appropriation of livings by Henry VIII. and their subsequent 
bestowments by the Crown” ; that Thomas Cromwell ordered “ the 
Litany to be celebrated in the vulgar tongue 1555, and English 
prayers to be substituted for the Breviary ” ; and, in another de- 

artment, that “Gothic or the Pointed-Arch style was introduced 
in the ninth century.” We will take leave of Dr. Reed with one 
more extract :— 

Dran.—This office is the a tment of the crown, and is generally the 
reward of literary distinctions he emoluments are large, witty considerable 
leisure, A dean is the head of a ter, which forms a bishop’s couneil, 
composed of canons and prebends. ‘Ihe dean and chapter have charge of 

ocese. 


Mr. Yonge’s book is of amuch higher character; it is a real narra- 
tive history, somewhat heavy, perhaps, but written with great care 
and fulness. There is no sign that the writer has made any use of ori- 
ginal authorities, but he has clearly done his best to get his informa- 
tion from the best secondary sources. In the edition he has 
even tried, though not very successfully—for sewing a piece of new 
cloth on an old garment is a hard process—to work in the results 
of original research since his book first appeared. The early part 
+. might be expected, the worst. As we go on we find 

. Yonge’s views for the most part fair, moderate, and sensible; 
and he has not been led away by some of the tempting —— of 
writers more brilliant than himself. But even in a book like this, 
which is very superior to the common run of its class, we can see 


signs of the way in which all books of the class are put her. 
For instance, in p. 38 we lighted on the description of eas 
a “ Milanese monk.” The words come straight from David Hume, 


and they are worth a moment’s thought. We need hardly say 
that Lanfranc came from Pavia, and there is —— —s ly 
charming in dealing with the two great rival cities orthern 
Italy as if their names could be interchanged at pleasure, People 
would think it very if Socrates were to be called aS 
philosopher, and it is only because the names of Milan and Pavia 
are to most people less familiar than those of Athens and — 
that it does not seem equally strange for Lanfranc to be 

a Milanese monk. y five hundred further on 
we oo on another very odd G the 
Second “promised to vote against the raising of the Queen | Maris 
Theresa] to the Imperial throne at the ensuing election.” We 
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believe that the Empress-Queen is, on the whole, the most 
Seeaen personage that has appeared in the whole range of 
istory. 

Miss Yonge’s Parallel History of England and France is a very 
good idea, an it is on the whole < well worked out. The neces- 
sity of crowding a vast quantity of matter into a very small space 
sometimes produces a certain quaintness of style, which we do not 

uarrel with. It is really a great gain to see the chief events in 

e history of two countries which have had so much to do with 
one another, drawn out side by side in a tabular form. We have 
seen tables of “‘ Contemporary Sovereigns” over and over again, 
but lists of this sort are mere dead lists of names, while Miss 
Yonge’s arrangement gives the thing a real life. History can 
never be really understood till a date becomes a living thing, 
calling up what was going on in the world at that particular 
moment, And a date cannot in this way become a living thing 
till we get the habit of looking at the history of several countries 
side by side, or rather of looking at the history of the world as 
one whole, so that the mention of a date at once calls up a picture 
of the men who were living, and the events which were happening, 
in all parts of the world at that time. To this object Miss 
Yonge’s little book is a really valuable contribution, bringing out 
the parallel events in each country and the events common to 
both in three columns side by side. But even with Miss Yonge 
we have to make our accustomed moan. We cannot have a 
France beginning with Hlodwig, unless we are also to apply the 
name France to certain —s of the Kingdom of Bavaria. But 
Miss Yonge’s notions of the mysterious ninth and tenth centuries 
are infinitely clearer than those of people in general. It is a 
mistake to say that the Parisian Kings ‘‘ were more allied to the 
old Gallic race” than the Kings of Laon, for there is no doubt 
that Robert the Strong was of German, probably of Saxon, 
descent. Still it is comforting in these times to find a popular 
book in which the nature of the rivalry between Laon and Paris 
is so well understood as to be described as a 
struggle, which was not so much of men, as whether the old Frank blood, 
now 2 from the Franks in Germany, could stand against the revival 

f the Gallo-Romans or true French backed by the Normans. 

But, knowing this, why will Miss Yonge talk about Maires du 
Palais, as if Karl Martel and Pippin talked French? We are 
quite sure that Miss Yonge would not talk, as we have known 
people talk, about St. Augustine’s work La Cité de Dieu. 


OPIUM AND OPIUM CRAVING.* 

NDER the heading of Opium and the Opium Appetite Dr. 
U Calkins has sent . across the Atlantic, in a popular form, 
a body of much interesting and useful information on the subject of 
narcotics, more especially on the juice of the poppy. The history, 
mythic and traditional as well as positive and scientific, of the 
drug, the sources and mode of its production, the statistics of 
its consumption and supply, its physiological and moral action, 
illustrated by facts and examples on a wide and varied scale, 
form altogether a treatise as complete and exhaustive as our 
literature can well exhibit, or as the wants of the general reader 
can be thought to render necessary. Without imparting to his 
work too technical or abstruse a character, or overburdening it 
with details fitted to the professional student alone, Dr. Calkins 
has done enough to set in a clear light the value, together with 
the danger, of narcotic stimulants, and to make every sensible 
person to a great extent a judge in his or her own case of the use 
and abuse of medicinal appliances like these. Free alike from 
social prejudice or professional bias, the writer may be said to 
hold the balance between a timorous or ignorant dread, and a 
blind or rash idolatry, of a class of agents of unquestionable 

mey. For the p of the inquiry he has gone exten- 
sively into the field of ancient authorities, combining with these 
the records of medical journalism, and the Reports of Asylums 
and Reformatories, volumes which cover a continuous period of 
two-thirds of a century, and which are reckoned by hundreds. 
The number of cases herein comprised and brought under re- 
view are little less than 250, of which more than half, about 
equally divided as to sex, are, we are assured, new cases, specially 
contributed for publication here. Of on pene and surgeons 
specifically cited—English, Continenta), and American—the num- 
ber is 175, and of apothecaries one-fifth as many. Besides these, 
much use has been made of the testimony of non-professional 
investigators who have made opium-eating and smoking a sub- 
ject of special inquiry, among whom are reckoned travellers 
in the Far East, missionaries, English and American, Chinese 
officials, civilians in British India and Malacca and at Chinese 
ports. It was to certain personal friends among the American 
missionary body in China that the writer acknowledges himself 
bound for the first incentive, as well as for much practical assist- 
—- towards the execution of his design. 

e early knowledge of the poppy, and its appreciation for its 
narcotic properties, is abundantly attested by the records of Oriental 
and classical mythology. Dr. Calkins calls attention to the some- 
what strange absence the Hebrew Scriptures, among many 
references to balsamic and other aromatic confections, of any direct 
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allusion to the poppy, or to any narcotic extract, unless myrrh is 
to be accounted as such. For this fact he seeks a reason, hardly 
adequate it may be thought, in the careful segregation of the pecu- 
liar people, while in Egypt, from the indigenous race. The strong 
drink frequently spoken of in Leviticus and the prophetical writings 
was clearly inebriating rather than soporitic. That there was 
known, at Teast in later times, a cordial of a complex composition, 
including myrrh or gall, which for its stupefying + rene was at 
times given to criminals under punishment as well as to ordinary 
sufferers, may be inferred from the great example of the Cruci- 
fixion, if not from the Talmudical interpretation of Proverbs 
xxxi. 6—“ Give strong drink unto him that is ready to perish.” 
Dr. Calkins is content to follow the traditional or classical belief 
that it was from Egypt, spoken of by Jeremiah for its “many 
medicines,” and by Homer for its “ infinity of drugs,” that the 
culture of the poppy was first dispersed throughout the world. 
Known to the Arabs of the present by the name of Aboo-ném, 
“ father of sleep,” it is alee in the list of plants compiled by 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson from the earliest generally known authori- 
ties upon the medicinal resources of ancient Egypt. We have 
yet, on the other hand, to account for the absence of the poppy 
in any form, symbolical or otherwise, among the monuments or 
mural paintings of Egypt. Though we meet with myrrh, it 
is not possible to identify opium with any of the doubtful 
herbs brought together in the curious recipes of the Greco- 
esa fragment on Magic, translated by Mr. C. W. Goodwin, 
eighteen years ago, or in the medical papyrus commented upon 
by Brugsch in his Recueil des Monuments égyptiens. By whatever 
channel the medical use of the poppy may have extended itself so 
widely throughout Europe, it is interesting to trace it at an early 
period in a quarter which has equally escaped Dr. Calkins’s 
researches. In the curious Herbarium, designated as that which 
Apuleius the Platonist received from Esculapius and Chiron, included 
among Mr. Oswald Cockaigne’s Leechdoms, $c. of Early England, 
and dated by him about the time of the Conquest, we have the herb 
pixwy—that is, white poppy—prescribed for “1, sore of temples ; 
2, sleeplessness” ; and further onsthe direction, “take the ooze 
of this wort, and smear the man with it, and soon thou sendest 
the sleep on him.” 
The nature of the Homeric Nepenthe has, it is well known, 
ievously exercised the minds of scholars as well as of botanists. 
hether compounded of opium or not, the poppy is unquestionably 
mentioned by Homer among the familiar embellishments of the 
ote. And it may have been for its medicinal or soothing qua- 
ities, no less than for the beauty of its flower, that the plant was 
cultivated in the gardens of Tarquinius Superbus. A wreath of 
poppies is a frequent appendage of the goddess Cybele; as a 
5 a ol of fertility, Dr. Calkins}believes, following the authority of 
acques; more probably, it might be suggested, as an emblem of 
sleep. The same idea of sleep, as a correlative element with food 
in life or growth, is embodied in Ceres or Demeter bearing a 
sceptre in one hand and in the other the symbolic capsule. So in 
Ovid Night comes forth with the significant emblem in her coronet, 
and Somnus is painted reposing on a bed of snowy poppies. In 
Virgil we read of poppies offered to the infernal deities for the 
repose of the shade of Orpheus. Greek and Roman physicians, 
from Dioscorides and Galen, make us familiar with the uses of the 
drug and its mode of preparation. The famous Mithridaticum, which 
consisted of thirty-six ingredients, and upon which, as a basis, Andro- 
machus, physician to Nero, compounded his theriaca, contained 
poppy extract in large proportion. There was also the Philonium, 
an opiated electuary, combining, it is supposed, hyoscyamus, a 
compound experimentally known to Plato, who is consequently 
referred to by Dr. Calkins as the earliest known in the line of 
philosophical opium-eaters. Besides the Poppy, it is probable that 
the Indian hemp, or Cannabis, supplied largely the material of 
narcotism, either by itself in the form known in modern times 
as hashish, or compounded with opium, as Dioscorides inclined to 
believe in the case of the Nepenthe. Galen speaks of a vinous 
liquor made from the seeds of hemp, much liked for its ex- 
hilarating inspirations ; and the hemp decoction is known to have 
formed a familiar stimulant through the period of the Caliphate 
to the present day. It was by the Moslem, if Dr. Calkins’s re- 
searches are correct, that the use of opium was carried into China 
about the tenth century of our era. The great foster-mother of 
the drug was Persia—“ cette patrie de pavot,” says Ferishta. 
Chardin, who visited Persia towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, found the familiar use of opium proof against the ban of 
Shah Abbas, issued a hundred years before. According to this French 
traveller, the Tartar hordes at the era of the Conquest, a.p. 1644, 
took opium with them across the Great Wall. For more than a 
century the consumption of the drug made little progress, bei 
studiously checked by the Chinese Government, and restric 
to medicinal purposes only. The importations into China had not 
by the year 1767 exceeded two hundred packages annually. From 
so small a beginning, first started, according to Dr. Calkins’s 
authorities, by the Portuguese at Whampoa, sprang the enormous 
trade which in 1867 drew from India alone into China ten million 
pounds of opium. Besides this, and in addition to the large 
contraband imports, there is a vast and growing home production, 
estimated by Dr. Macgowan at twenty-five per cent. on the 
importations. The introduction of opium into the island of 
Formosa is laid by Choo-Tsun to the credit of the Hung-Maou 
or “red-haired” (the English), by others to that of the Dutch. 
The policy of Great Britain in forcing upon a community, not 
much less in the aggregate than half the human race, in defiance 
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of its rulers, the means of indulging a taste or instinct for opium- 
smoking and eating, is by no means such as to form the brightest 
e in our annals. 
rom the archeology and statistics of opium Dr. Calkins passes 
on to the pharmacology of the drug, its preparation, confection, 
and the various forms in which it enters into use; as morphine, 
Jaudanum, paregoric, the popular elixirs and syrups, “ black-drop,” 
and Godfrey's, Winslow’s, and other cordials. The chapters on the 
physiological and psychological action of opium, and of opiates 
nerally, are those which the greatest practical value, 
illustrated as they are by cases often coming within the writer's 
own practice or experience. He is not one to give way to the 
sensational or one-sided views so much in vogue with writers on 
this subject. Alive to the evils of excess in manifold cases, he is 
not the less sensible of what is to be said on the side of mode- 
rate and judicious use, and can quote without a shudder John 
Hunter’s enthusiastic outcry, “Thank God for opium,” or the 
praise given it in the Opiologia of Wedelius as “ medicamentum 
ceelitus demissum,” or that of Tillingius as “ anchora salutis sacra.” 
The effects of opium habitually taken upon longevity, or the de- 
terioration of the system physical or mental, are regarded by him 
from a point of view higher than that of a few empirical instances. 
It is easy to form a catena of cases on both sides. But the conditions 
of the problem must, he shows, be complicated by a reference to 
wider laws :— 

Longevity, in the p tive, is to be determined, not upon the citation 
of instances exclusively, but from physical condition and social surroundings 
also. Plato died in harness as it were, that is, pen in hand, at the ripe age of 
$4. Suleyman of Constantinople into his 99th year. Dr. Burnes cites 
the case of Visrajée, a Cutchee chief 80 years old and more at the time, 
with health unimpaired, though an eater a lifetime. Schlegel’s woman 
lived upon laudanum, one might say, having used it arly from her 49th 
to her 7oth year, and at the rate of 300 drops in her last years. Dr. 
Christison instances a woman of 70, who had been habituated 40 years of 
the time ; and another, a Leith woman, who used half an ounce as long, 
and who lived ten years longer. Dr. Pidduck had a similar case of the 
other sex. A Brooklyn pharmaceutist furnishes for this record the case of 
a grandmother who died at 98, having in a measure subsisted upon 
laudanum for a quarter of her life. The amount for the last two years (and 
this had not for a long time varied considerably) was two tablespoonfuls, 
always provided she could get that much allowed her. Emaciated and 
withered some beyond what in the course of nature was to be expected, she 
lived exempt from nervousness and constipation. Edward Parrish notices 
a Philadelphia lady, who having at her advanced age fallen under a sudden 
apprehension of impendi g death, betook herself to opium as what must 
save her, if anything could, and now for several years she is still holdin 
out. Five octogenarians there have been known of by the writer, 
within New York City and the environs, and twice as many ranging 
between 65 and 75. 

To the familiar and typical cases of Coleridge and De Quincey, 
Robert Hall and Lamartine, Dr. Calkins adds that of Mahomet 
Rhiza Khan of Schiraz, who took opium enough at a time to 
poison thirty ordinary men, and was full of vigour at the age of 
ninety-six. Drs. Oxley and O’Shaughnessy of Calcutta both testify 
to the proverbial longevity of opium-eaters among the natives. 
The Assei-Batang (gold-traders), a class notoriously given to 
smoking the , are, according to Marsden, singularly healthy and 
robust; while the packers and other manipulators in the opium 
factories in Benares, working in an atmosphere charged with the 
exhalations from the gummy masses, have an average of life beyond 
their fellow-handicraftsmen in general. Most wonderful of all 
is the history, within Dr. Calkins’s own experience, of an officer in 
our own 6oth Rifles, born in vp living when this book was 
written—after arduous service all round the world, a severe thigh 
wound at Busaco, trials by shipwreck and loss of fortune—to 
whom opium has for years been the pabulum vite. Upon a 
medium calculation this Nestor of opium-eaters has got through, 
in half a century or so, two-thirds of a hundredweight of solid 
opium, his personal segoreaane and habitual carriage betokenin 
at the present time a hale and vigorous veteran scarcely pi see 
to years fourscore. His regular dose daily, 60 grains of the solid 
gum, occasionally raised even to 75 Grains, produces, we are told, 

ttle perceptible effect beyond the alternative symptoms of con- 
stipation and diarrhoea. On the other hand, our author is 
alive to the prevalence of instances, not less numerous or 
striking, of ily and mental deterioration and decay dis- 
tinctly traceable to the morbific influence of this narcotic. The 
truth is, as he forcibly brings out and elucidates from the 
enalogy of alcoholic and other stimulants, that no rule can be 
laid down for universal observance. He is no advocate for total 
abstinence from what seems in so many cases the object of 
an instinctive and harmless appetite, on the mere ground of 
casual ills resulting from abuse or excess. From his comparative 
survey of the effects upon the organism of tobacco and 
tea and coffee, most persons of sense will be inclined to deduce 
the fact that stimulants in some form or other are, not less than 
direct articles of aliment, the subject of a natural and needful 
appetite, and that a denial or stint in one direction will almost 
inevitably tend towards excess or abnormal indulgence in another. 
We would invite particular attention to the chapter entitled “The 
Alternative—The Vine or the Poppy—Which ? ” as treating in 
the spirit of logic, and in the light of facts, a topic which is too 
often handed over to the imagination, or obscured by the exag- 
erations of rhetoric. The work is indeed marked chrouphout 


& fairness of reasoning as well as by a fulness of matter which 


makes it worthy to be read with diligence and attention. 


THE PRACTYSE OF PRELATES.* 


E are not concerned to defend or condemn the Council of 
the Parker Society for reprinting the Practyse of Prelates. 
We can only express our surprise that they should have thought 
fit to include it in a series of the principal works of the Re- 
formers of the sixteenth century. We presume that the object of 
reproducing such publications was to make known to readers of 
the nineteenth century the belief and opinions of their Protestant 
forefathers of the latter half of the sixteenth. That the purpose 
of the projectors of the series has not been fulfilled to any great 
extent may fairly be ed from the miserably low price at 
which any of the volumes may be purchased; and perhaps some 
may think that the same conclusion comes out from the fact that, 
notwithstanding the low price at which they are offered, the 
volumes are usually in excellent condition, and capable of being 
described, in the language of the trade, as uncut copies. The 
Council have indeed exercised a wise discretion in excluding alto- 
gether from the set the works of such men as Poynet, and 
making a judicious selection from the writings of others, such as 
Bale, Bishop of Ossory. Still they have not succeeded in the 
impossible task of making the Protestant divines of the reigns of 
Henry and Elizabeth popular even with the school which most 
nearly resembles them in the present day. 

It is not our business nor our purpose to institute any inquiry 
into the reasons of this, as we take it, undeniable fact; but we 
ask our readers’ attention to this almost forgotten work of William 
Tyndale, because it seems to us to throw light upon a character 
which is scarcely ever referred to in any other relation than as 
that of one of the earliest translators of the Bible into the 
vernacular tongue. Not one reader in a hundred knows or 
believes anything else of Tyndale than that he suffered martyrdom 
in the cause of translating the Scriptures. 

Now this is neither more nor less than a falsehood, first spread 
abroad by Foxe, and repeated from that time to this by Protestant 
historians and controversialists without any inquiry having ever 
been made into the matter. The burning of Tyndale, and the 
burning of Tyndale’s translation of the New Testament, are cer- 
tainly two distinct facts which happened in different countries at 
an interval of ten years. Neither is there much more connexion 
between these two events than between any other two accidents 
which may ae to the same person. It is scarcely necessary 
perhaps to disabuse our readers of the notion that Tyndale’s Testa- 
ment was called in by mandate of Archbishop Warham, and ordered 
to be burnt, because it was a translation into the vernacular. The: 
real reason was that it contaiuca “ erroneous opinions and glosses 
which contained heretical articles of perverse interpretations, pro- 
faning the majesty of Scripture.” Neither are we concerned here 
to make good or to controvert this charge, which we leave to Canon. 
Westcott and Mr. J. H. Blunt to settle between them. Any one 
who will take the trouble to read through this version will easily 
see that it puts upon ogy ee words a meaning such as was not 
in accordance with the doctrines of the Church in that day, and 
which in many cases is different even from that of the author- 
ised version of our own day. It was in fact made in the interests 
of Lutheranism. We are not here concerned with the history of 
the great struggle of the sixteenth century. It will be sufficient 
to quote in support of this opinion the statement of the his- 
torian of Lutheranism, who says of the reprint of the work in 
1530:— 

In Anglia hoc anno versio Bibliorum Guilielmi Tyndalli o; Antve 
procurats, et, decepto Cuthberto Tonstallo, in 
invecta, magnum Papisticis dogmatibus damnum intulit, ut et edictum a 
Rege, licet veteris doctrine retinente, adversus Pontificis jurisdicti 
publicatum. 

It is sufficient further to observe that the date of Warham’s 
mandate to his suffi on this subject is November 3, 1526, 
and that the date of the first edition, hitherto unknown, is now 
ascertained to be 1525. Mr. Brewer's recently issued volume 
ives a letter written by Lee to Wolsey from Bordeaux, dated 
cember 2 in that year, which distinctly implies that the book 
was then in print. By the way, how is it that Mr. Westcott 
has never explained to us how it came to that Tunstall, 
Bishop of London, issued the same monition in the same 
words ten days before the Metropolitan had ordered itP How- 
ever that may be, the fire must have done its work pretty 
well. The New Testament, and nearly twenty other works pub- 
lished to propagate Luther’s opinions, were effectually for a time 
suppre Tryndale had gone abroad, perhaps disgusted with 
the loose views of religion and morality that prevailed among 
the clergy, and partly no doubt with the intention of executing 
his translations of different portions of Scripture in foreign _ 
where he might publish them more safely. But as Henry VII 
was assuredly not particularly averse to an English translation of 
the Scriptures, we must look further for a reason for the prejudice 
he entertained against Tyndale. That reason is to be found in 
the Practyse of Prelates, which was printed at Marburg about 
four years afterwards. The second title of the work—namely, 
“Whether the kinges grace maye be separated from hys quene 
because she was his brother’s wyfe ”—almost tells its own story. 
Amongst the other malpractices of prelates had been the plan 
adopted by Wolsey—whom Tyndale ially abhorred and 
feared—and other prelates, to divorce the King from his lawful 


* The Practyse of Prelates. @ Whether the kinges grace maye be separated 
from hys quene because she was his brother's wyfe, Marboreh : in the 
yere of oure Lorde m.cccce. & Xxx. 
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wife, and till the time of the marriage with Anne Boleyn 
honestly stuck by his opinion that Scripture did not 

sanction such divorces. Discretion is the better part of valour, 
and in the Emperor's dominions Tyndale was incurring no risk 
in adopting the cause of Charles’s aunt, the Queen of England. 
Neither again in Germany would he be liable to arrest on the 
score of invectives against the bishops of the Church of England. 
In the subsequent editions of this work, printed, one in 
Edward VI.’s reign, the other in that of Elizabeth, it was found 
convenient to omit all this part of the book ; but with that we are 
not here concerned. The original edition of 1530 was not indeed 
published for the express pe of maintaining the validity of 
the marriage of Henry with Catharine of Aragon, though it gives 
in full the Scripture arguments by which the legitimacy of such a 
marriage might be defended, Tyndale probably did not care much 
about the matter, but may have been induced to take the Queen’s 
side from mere opposition to Wolsey, whom he hated, and to the 
other prelates against whom in general, and the Pope especially, 
he directs his invectives. Again, we must caution the reader 


of Elizabeth, which represents the work as the “Practise of | 


Papisticall Prelates.” It was at that time thought desirable to 
limit Tyndale’s hatred of prelacy in general, which was quite 
worthy of a Scotch Covenanter, to opposition to such prelates as 
were under the dominion of the Bishop of Rome. But Tyndale’s 
real aversion was to anything like a hierarchy in the Church. He 
was beyond question a very advanced Reformer, and entertained 
opinions as to the marvels which a version of the Scriptures in a 
tongue “ understanded of the people” eould perform, which pro- 
bably are now held by few except the most bigoted adherents of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. Probably, however, no 
one in the present day would go to the same lengths as Tyndale 
in the treatise before us does, when he calls “God’s word the 
chiefest of the Apostles, and Pope and Christ’s vicar and Head of 
the Church and the head of the general Council.” 

We have said that Tyndale did not care much about the ques- 
tion of the marriage. This is evidenced by his own words in declining 
to interfere further in the matter when the marriage with Anne 
Boleyn was au accomplished fact; but though the adopting the 
Queen’s cause may have been politic in a suspected heretic dwelling 
in the Emperor's dominions, it is likely enough that he was writing 
his real sentiments, as that was certainly the easiest side to defend 
from the mere text of Scripture which enjoins a brother to marry 
the widow of his brother if she is childless ; and this was precisely 
a case in point. And it is but fair to Tyndale to add that he was 
a to stand by the consequences of adopting the text of 

ipture, and, after the examples of Abraham and Sarah, to allow 
in cases of necessity the marriage of a brother and sister. It is 
more than probable that in one passage he hints at the desirable- 
ness of a contract of marriage between the Princess Mary and the 
Duke of Richmond, Henry’s son by Lady Talboys. 

The Practyse of Prelates insists much on villany of the 
prelates, who, the author says, had utterly determined that this 
marriage between the King and the Queen might be broken. He 
descants largely on the doubtfulness of any male heir by another 
quem, and argues the most dismal results if the princess should 

disinherited, and the King of Scots thereby rendered the next 
heir to the crown. Tyndale, like some of his brother Reformers, 
was not very particular in the language he used in abusing those 
who differed from him in opinion; and again, like some others, he 
indulged in attempts at wit which do not appear to us at this day 
very successful. It was perhaps safe in 1530 to abuse the Pope; 
but the virulent language he used against the English hierarchy— 
especially against Thomas Wolfsey, as he jocosely called him, 
meaning the Cardinal of York—rendered it unsafe for him to live 
in yap and, if Foxe is to be believed, had something to do 
with the persecution which he endured in the Emperor’s dominions, 
which eventually terminated in his being put to death, and his 
body being afterwards burnt, on the charge of heresy. The definite 
counts brought against him do not appear, but, as they were all 
charges of heresy, we — be pretty sure that the translation of 
the Scriptures into English was not one of them—for certainly it 
would have been impossible to represent this as a heresy. Cer- 
tainly he was treated more sce than he would have been in 
his own country, where the horrible practice of committing a con- 
victed heretic alive to the flames had prevailed for at least ten 
centuries; though fortunately few had persisted in their opinions 
with sueh a dreadful punishment in view. 

He was unquestionably a learned man, and was ready with his 
pe Accordingly Cromwell thought it quite worth while to 

ibe him to return, and to adopt the King’s side in the “great 
matter” as it was called. How farthe English Government were 
concerned in procuring his death it is impossible to determine 
from the very confused account of the matter given by Foxe in his 
Acts and Monuments ; neither need we concern ourselves with this. 

The almost forgotten treatise which we are reviewing is chiefly 
remarkable for the illustration it affords of two points—first, a 
point of history, as to the mode in which the idea of the divorce 
originated ; and secondly, the style of invective in which the 
translator of the Scriptures thought proper to indulge against 
those whom he was attacking. A alight specimen of the latter 
will suffice. After giving an account of the gradual rise of the 
temporal] power of the Popes, he continues as follows :— 

The kingdoms of the earth and the of them which Christ refused did 
the sipped the D unto the Pope ; he immediately fell from Christ and 
worshipped the Devil and received them. And the Pope, after he had re- 


ceived the kingdom of the world of the Devil and was become the Devil’s 
vicar, took up in like all Christ on high and brought them 
from the meekness of Christ unto the high hill of the pride of Lucifer 
and shewed them all the kingdoms of the earth saying, “ Fall down and 
worship me, and I will give you these.” 


And again soon afterwards :— 


The Pope shaveth whosoever cometh, lever out of the stues than from 
study, and when they be sworn he sendeth them unto all great men’s houses 
to preach his godhead, to be stewards, surveyors, receivers, and counsellors 
of all manner of mischief, to corrupt wife, daughter, and maid, and to betray 
their own master as oft as it needeth to promote their falsehood withal ; for 
thereto are they sworn together. And when they have done all mischief 
there shall no man wot whence it cometh. 

One passage more will suffice to illustrate this part of our 
subject :-— 

As soon as the monks were fallen, then sprang these begging friars out of 
hell, the last kind of caterpillars in a more vile apparel and a more strait 
religion, that if ought of relief were left among the laymen for the poor people, 
these horseleeches might suck that also; which drone bees as soon qs they 
had learned their craft, and had built them goodly and costly nests, and 


| their limiters had divided all countries among them to begin, and had pre- 


ainst the altered title-page of the edition published in the reign | 


pared livings of a certainty, tho’ with begging, then they also took dispen- 
sations of the Pope for to live as largely and as lewdly as the monks. 

It will have been seen that we invite attention to this little 
treatise of Tyndale’s because it exhibits a special phase of a cha- 
racter but little known to the world at large. But the work is 
also valuable as throwing some light upon the obscure beginnings of 
the process which eventually substituted Anne Boleyn in the place 
of Catharine of Aragon. Itis remarkable that Tyndale’s testimony 
on this subject has been so completely overlooked by historians, 
for, however coloured it may be by the prejudices of the witness, 
it at least furnishes us with the earliest intimation of a view 
which was current at the time, and was afterwards put out by 
Polydore Vergil. We will give Tyndale’s own words :— 

He promoted the bishop of Lincoln that now is, his most faithful friend 
and old companion, and made him confessor; to whom of whatsoever the 
King’s grace shrove himself, think ye not that he spake so loud that the 
Cardinal heard it ? 

And again afterwards we have repeated the more definite charge :— 

If the Cardinal could by such means have made us French, the Queen 
had been Queen yet. Neither would he have been more about to separate 
her than he hath been to separate other that were not his wives, but hath 
been rather diligent to couple them to him, to pluck him from his right 
wife. . . . But when there was found no other way, he inspired the 
King that the Queen was not his wife, by the Bishop of Lincoln his 
confessor, as the saying was; by whom he hath breathed many things into 
his grace, and by whom and like hypocrites he hath long betrayed him to 
have married him unto the King’s sister of France, as the game went, by 
that means at the Jast to make us French, . 

Dr. Lingard has shown wonderful sagacity in all this ot 
his History, but, though adopting the view which is implied in 
the above passages as to the origination of the idea of the divorce, 
he has not referred to Tyndale, whose testimony, owing to its date, 
appears to us to be of considerable value. We may dismiss from 
our consideration the charge brought of betraying the secrets of 
confession, and yet it may not be improbable that the confessional 
was used by Wolsey as an engine to accomplish his purpose, which 
certainly was to ally his master and the French King, in opposition 
to the Emperor. He never calculated on the cunning chastity of 
Anne Boleyn, which in all probability was persisted in at least 
till after his death; and the promotion of Henry’s interests, the 
glory of his country, and the stability of the kingdom were, 
unfortunately, objects paramount to all consideration of truth, of 
honour, or of justice, or any regard for the outraged feelings of the 
Queen. 


BOTTRELL’S TRADITIONS OF WEST CORNWALL.* 


Deg age tor traversing to some extent the same ground as 
Mr. Hawker’s Ballads and Traditions, and Mr. Hunt's 
charming Romances and Drolls of the West of England, this 
volume by “ An Old Celt,” whom internal evidence proves to be 
familiar from his youth up with the places and people he de- 
scribes, has a speciality of its own, in that it describes the legends 
of West Cornwall in the ipsissima verba of the local droll-tellers. 
To read them is to get a lesson in the dialect of the districts to 
which they are peculiar. A little abridged—as indeed there was 
need they should be—to suit the rarer leisure of readers who have 
something else to do than listen to interminable tales about giants, 
fairies, piskies, and demons that never were, these hearthside stories 
bear in all else the strongest impress of orally transmitted legends 
which it has been the “ labour of love” of one born in the midst of 
the region whence they sprung to collect and commit to writing. 
And hence, though Tom the Giant and Jack the Tinkard, the giants 
Bolster and Wrath, the Mayor of Market-Jew, and Nancy Tregier 
who experimented with the fairy ointment, have met us before in 
the “ Drolls” which Mr. Hunt published some five years ago, a still 
ter interest invests the introduction to them with which Mr. 
Bottrell has favoured us, inasmuch as we now hear them talk, and 
hear their descendants and followers talk about them, in the 
“lingo” understanded in those parts where they played their 
pranks, as is “ well attested, and as well believed.” ‘i 
The stories contained in the volume before us belong, so its 
author tells us, to the secluded portion of Cornwall known as 
West Penwith, and severed from the rest of the county by the 


* Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall, By William 
Bottrell. London: Triibner & Co. Penzance: W. Cornish. 1870. 
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of Hayle and the Mount’s Bay. The dwellers in this part 
have n chiefly tinners, combining with their mining vocation 
a keen taste for bringing into cultivation the wild moorlands and 
furzy hill-sides which cover the scene of their underground labour. 
To men and their droll-tellers the giant stories and weird 
legends are household words; and the peculiar scenery with 
which they are familiar has very probably given a tone to stories 
which, as Mr. Bottrell observes, are unlike the more cheerful 
drolls of the South coast. From the old tinners’ lips he has 
written them down, a little reducing their prolixity, applying a 
little of the expurgatory process, and, as regards plan and system, 
adopting, so far as he adopts any, the ven, and taking a 
line from Hayle westward. But this rule is not very severely 
kept. His first group of stories ts the giants exclusively, and 
this is as well, for one might otherwise weary of too much of 
those impersonations of vis consili expers, As we have already 
observed, Denbras, the old giant who is killed in fair fight by 
Tom, the pink of giant-killers, in the first story, is an old 
uaintance. And yet from Mr. Bottrell’s account we know him, 
and his victor, heir, and successor, better than we did. ‘he 
courtesy with which, after pinking Denbras with an oak axle-tree, 
Tom staunches his wounds with turf torn up for the occasion, 
and the inquisitiveness as to the fate of. the old giant’s wives 
which it costs his failing life-blood to satisfy, are traits of an 
odd humour which is the prime ingredient in the genuine droll. 
According to the local faith these giant folk were kindly souls 
(“the ae the mer the more gentle they are”—p. 14); and if 
occasionally they did crack a skull or two in rough play, and then 
fail, through a clumsiness natural to great bulk, in successfully 
doctoring them, yet, taken all for all, they were much ae 
to the Cornish saints, “a poor-tempered lot who were often fight- 
ing, cursing, or tricking each other, as is proved by the legends of 
St. Just and St. Keverne, and others whe came to share popu- 
lar homage with the old giants.” Of course there are excep- 
tions to every rule; and so, of the easy-going giant-race of old 
Cornwall, one exception was the giant Wrath, who lay under the 
imputation of cannibalism, and another—the “Bolster,” with 
whose stride from Beacon to Carn Brea, a six-mile stretch, the 
readers of Mr. Hunt’s Romances and Drolls will be familiar—a 
would-be bigamist ; for had it not been for St. Agnes’s trickseyness 
he would fain have taken her to wife in addition to the patient 
stay-at-home drudge who, while he was “couranting” tes the 
Cornish phrase is) with her saintship, was clearing his hill-country 
land of stones and boulders, which, after the manner of all giants’ 
wives, she carried away in her apron (p. 46). But poor old Den- 
bras may have told the truth shen the sex in his last moments ; 
and if so, the giants were more sinned against than sinning. When 
Tom pumped him as to whether he had eaten his wives, he said 
with all the force of last words :— 

The women know better, whatever they may say. Long before my first 
old woman was dead, they were always Keating round my castle to see if I 
would take home another, All the stones I slung around from the top of 
the hill would not make them stay away. The little, sickly, pale-faced 
women were the most troublesome of all. No use for me to tell each one 
who came to my gate, that she was of a most unsuitable make for a giant’s 
wife, and too weak to stand the wear and tear of a rough hill-country life. 
by! would take no denial. The consequence was that in a short time the 
all died, as one may say, a natural death, and all of them blessed me wit 
ys ates breath. Under the burrows all around us, I have buried my 

rest. 

Could any statement be more explicit or straightforward? We 
are not at all sure that the tinner who overcame him, or his 
sworn friend Jack the 'Tinkard, or even the Mayor of Market-Jew, 
were half so guileless, though of this last it is said that he was 
“such a good fellow himself, that he could not believe the devil 
and his ye to be half so bad as the saints make them out 
to be.” owbeit this extremely tolerant opinion of Satan 
and his imps appears to have had many supporters in this land 
of myth and legend, where the myt ical demon or “ bucca- 
boo” is represented as rather “ devil-may-care” than crafty, and 
is very apt to have the tables turned upon him. In the legend of 
the Demon Mason of Bosava and Lenine the Cobbler, the old one 
was indisputably outwitted. He had covenanted to build the 
cobbler’s mansion on the usual terms of his soul in payment, and, 
when the job was complete, was green enough to suffer an 
extension of time till the cobbler had finished mending a 
shoe, and burnt out his bit of candle. Nick had barely turned 
his back for a moment when the cobbler “blew out the candle 
and placed it ina Bible.” No one need be told that the dark 
workman was not likely to disturb it from that position; and as 
soon as he departed, witheut his prize and fee, Lenine “cast (or 
‘soldered ’) the candle in tin that it might be safe.” In most of 
the incidental glimpses of demons which these traditions afford 
we find them similarly maladroit and deficient in good generalship 
and foresight. 

But more attractive, to our fancy, than the giants and demons 
of this volume, are the more frequently recurring fairy folk 
of various kinds ; the “spriggans,” the “knackers,” the gaily 
dressed ghosts that in such memory-haunted piles as the ancient 
mansion of the Keigwins at Mousehole, near Penzance, held rout 
and revel at the weird hour when the graves open for their 
tenants’ nocturnal holiday. There must have been two or three 
contributing causes for the extraordinary freshness and consisten 
of the Cornish popular belief in the freaks and fancies of the small 
people, Ordinary folks might, without sin, admit a modicum of 
unbelief in such matters; but when Uncle Mathy Thomas—other- 
wise called Captain Mathy, a half-tinner, half-smuggler—was 


interrupted in one of his long stories by his aide~de-camp, Jack 
T. , who wished to know how the “knackers” or “ knock- 
ers ” (spirits of Jews who crucified the Lord, and were sent for 
nance to work the Roman tin pean got out of the underground 
vug,” or aperture in a lode, where he lit upon them, his reply 
unfolds one clue to the perpetuation of these stories :— 

“What dost a say, Jack, ‘How did the knackers get away?’ Well, 

how should I know that, or how they got there either, any more than how 
a toad do get into the middle of a rock, scores of fathoms underground. 
There es no satisfaction in life in tellan a story to such a doubting Jack as 
thee art. Have faith in what older people tell thee ; for that es nothan to 
the wenders I have sen, and hope to see agen before die.” 
Not that there can have been much call for lectures on unbelief when 
such half-knave, half-coward, and wholly superstitious elders as 
Uncle Mathy commanded a following through their ways of convi- 
viality and good-fellowship. He didn’t think he “ would much like 
to have a visit even from an angel or a cherrybeam, if they are any- 
thing like their pictures drawn on their tombstones”; and yet he 
was evermore falling in with spriggans, knmackers, and the like 
himself, and, from near neighbourship, could avouch the story of 
the Zennor people catching a spriggan, whom the children of the 
family christened “ Bobby Griglans,” but whose name among his 
own people was “ Skillywidden.” There is a classical parallel or 
two for this, which we need not repeat; but in our secret heart we 
are disposed to refer a great deal of Captain Mathy’s marvellous 
stories to the influence of the “ vieux Co ” which, thanks to 
experienced smugglers and a misnamed “preventive service” of 
obliging gaugers, circulated pretty freelyin the veins of these believ- 
ing men and women of the West They have a proverb, with refer- 
ence to this inspiring influence, that “a spur in the head is worth 
two in the heels,” and the least initiated reader, we suspect, even 
without the admissions and confessions which crop up in the 
course of the narratives, would be led to the conclusion that when 
Uter Bosence was piskey-led by all sorts of fearsome sprites and 
spriggans, and especially “by a being much like a black buck- 
goat, with horns and beard more than a yard long,” the 
“spur in the head” with him was, in plainer speech, something 
very like delirium tremens. One-eyed Joan, Squire Lovel’s house- 
keeper—whose insight into the spirit world formed the subject of 
a Cornish “mumming” drama, told in her own words towards 
the end of Mr. Bottrell’s volume—seems to have been more fortu- 
nate in her experience than this Uter, who paid for his knowledge 
with a ea and broken skin. Joan came to no grief to speak 
of, though by her own confession she “liquored” pretty freely at 
every resting-place during her Christmas Eve visit to Penzance. 
And a certain miller tells us why :-— 

“Tf our old Joan, when she was down in the cove, had been treated by 
Betty to some of the vile home-distilled, instead of with the pure | ar of 
France, she would have seen the dwelling of Chenance'full of blue devils in 
place of the pretty innocent small people. Best part of the devils, ghosts, 
and all sorts of apparitions that our old women (whether in petticoats or 
enna see, are merely the vapours of the spirits they take in their 

rink. 

Where associations, temperament, and habits have predisposed a 
half-isolated people to be So is not to be wondered at that 
there should arise here and there shrewder and stronger heads to 

lay upon their fears and take advantage of their weaknesses. Mr. 
Boitre l’s volume introduces us to two sorts of these. Of one the 
type is An Marge, a half-enthusiast, half-crackbrain, whose ro- 
mantic love-story with its tragical ending had driven her to live 
apart with her tame hares magpies and other pets, and who 
for self-defence and for the sake of greater privacy was well con- 
tent to exercise a weird influence over her ag neighbours, 
but this in no way for filthy lucre’s sake. Her story, told in pp. 
80-113, is well worth perusal, and proves her to be of another 
stamp than the cunning folk such as the “Pellar” of Helston, 
who, professing to be “ white witches,” levied a tax upon a credu- 
lous population, which their belief in “ ill-wishing,” evil eyes, and 
other mischiefs brought about by spite and devilry, rendered them 
only too ready to pay. Ordinarily the charms were harmless and 
not expensive. they did no real good, a belief in their ra 
helped nature and time to — relief to supposed spells and ail- 
ments. Our author touches delicate ground when he observes 
that “the amulets, reliques, and charms ap a: by the white 
witch served to tranquillize the diseased fancy as well as the 
bread-pills, coloured waters, and other innocent compounds of 
more fashionable practitioners, or the holy medals and scapulars of 
other professors.” Now and then the “white witch” or “pellar” 
found his reputation made by a lucky accident, as in the cuse 
of Tom Treva’s cows. Tom and his wife were a young couple 
with three milch cows to pay the rent. At Christmastide, when 
taken in, one of these cows sickened, left its food, and died ; the 
others bade fair to go the same road, as did also Tom Treva’s wife. 
There was a terrible stench also in the cow-house. Mrs. Treva 
was convinced that they were all ill-wished by the mother of a 
rival. Tom is sent to the pellar, and leaves his cows loose in the 
stall with the door open, About the time when it was reckoned 
he would have reached the pellar, two neighbours passing through 
the fold saw the two cows out of doors, eating roots, leaves, and 
everything they could find. They went and told the good wife, 
who jumped up from her sick bed to satisfy her own eyes. By 
the time Tom returned with the pellar to see whether his skill as 
a cow-leech could help the potency of the charms he had purveyed 
as a wizard, the cure was self-wrought, and the credit all attributed 
tohim. The pellar ascertained—and we may be sure kept the 
secret to himself—that an oozy substance had exuding from 
a hollow wall into the cows’ food crib, and that it was caused by 
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dead rats, which Tom had been very busy in poisoning. In justice 
to Mr. Bottrell, it should be said that we have considerably 
abridged this story of a miracle traceable to natural causes, and 
this can only be done with a sacrifice of details and dialect which 
constitute the charm of the original. We cannot do even so much 
for another capital story, called the “Ghost of St. Stythians,” 
which turns upon a white witch undertaking to raise the dead for 
the satisfaction of an exceptionally incredulous sailor, who upon 
tackling the risen ghost found him to be “a sperat smellan of gin 
and tobacco, that sneezed and swore besides.” The ghost was the 
white witch’s husband, who got a sound thrashing from Jack, 
with the additional insult “that he was a much worse ghost than 
his wife was a white witch.” 

Besides these stories, full of the humorous and the marvellous, 
full also of dialogues affording abundant insight into the pecu- 
liarities of the Cornish tongue, the work under review contains 
several capital sketches and reminiscences of old Penzance houses 
and folk. We commend to the reader, especially to the female 
reader if given to chignons, topknots, or other pyramidal hair- 
devices, the story of Madame Trezillian’s head-dress, in which was 
discovered a litter of young mice (p. 156). And to those that 
collect good stories of the eccentric clergy who from time imme- 
morial have been famous for apposite on rtinent texts, may be 
recommended the story of Mr. Spry, the curate of Sennen. 
Wishing to punish an irreverent squire, who had gained his 


- Wealth by unfairly foreclosing a mortgage, he took for his text 
~ “The time of your redemption draweth nigh.” Out cf odd corners 
of the volume might 


collected, too, a fair sprinkling of 
Cornish proverbs (e.g. “Between both, as Bucca said,” an 


“expression for one who is as much knave as fool), Cornish 


hrases, and wrinkles as to Cornish grammar (p. 158). And there 
is nothing to complain of as regards the explanations of obscure 
words which the author writes down currente calamo, though 
& more practised liter: hand would have seen the wisdom 
of massing all this kind of information in a glossary. Some words 

explain themselves. We can understand what is meant b 
“ couranting and courseying with the boys” (p. 213); but it is 
hard to the uninitiated to divine what is the interpretation of a 
“courtlage ” (p. 179), and a “ pubrose” (p. 242). Indeed there are 
many such words as to which the author leaves us in ignorance. 
We cannot say much for the printing and turning-out of the book, 
which is a little mean and provincial; perhaps too there is here 
and there undue sy werd and bookmaking; but we do not hesi- 
e fund of anecdote, folk-lore, and humorous and 


closely-printed pages is as rich, rare, and worth preserving as the 


author of it is deserving the thanks of the West Countree for his 


labour of love in perpetuating it. 


4 


Toe a little book which scarcely emerges into the regions 
of literature proper from the more ambiguous sphere of re- 


_ ports of charitable Societies. However, as it is in outward appear- 


ance at least a real book, and not a mere tract, we give it the benefit 


_ of the doubt, and admit it to the honours of criticism. It is, we 


may say, pleasantly written, and gives an account of a praise- 
worthy attempt to deal with some of the great social evils of our 


_time. The immense difficulty which obstructs so many charitable 


intentions, and occasionally justifies a doubt whether much of our 


"so-called benevolence does not increase the evils which it is in- 
tended to cure, may be said to be of twofold origin. In the first 


place, there is the moral and physical degradation of our lowest 
classes. A London labourer at the base of the social scale has 
every now and then his periods of prosperity. He is in receipt of 
wages sufficient to provide decent comforts for himself and his 
family. Instead of saving, he spends it all in such luxuries as 
come within his reach. . He a beefsteak for breakfast, 
dinner, and supper, and he spends a good deal upon drink, 
leaving his wife and family to shift for themselves, as they have 
done before. A change comes, and he is thrown out of work; he is 
utterly helpless; he pawns the little property he had acquired ; he 
falls into debt; he is attacked by disease, and is utterly unable to 
shake it off in the absence of comfort or decent food or air; and 
he swells the dependent part of the B os nmareg To give him 
money is to pour water into a sieve. He cannot be permanentl 

seed by any mechanical effort, nor indeed without altering his 
whole character. What is really wanted is to make him a civilized 
being ; to cure him of the utter want of forethought which is the 
natural characteristic of a savage tribe, and to enable him to find 
pleasure in enjoyments which are not of a directly deleterious 
nature. And, in the next place, the difficulty of producing such 
an effect is enormously increased by the conditions of modern 
society. The East and West ends of London are visible symbols 
of a process which has destroyed the ancient social organization. 
In the West we are constantly amazed at the rapid growth of 
streets of fine houses, and onlin how the population which fills 
them is produced and sustained. In the East there is a still more 
rapid growth of squalid abodes of depressing poverty. Formerly 
® poor man lived in the immediate neighbourhood of those 
who could help him, and who were in more or less friendly 


_Yelations with him. He was known to his employer, to the 
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parish clergyman, and to neighbours in a rather higher position 
than his own. Now he is a unit in a vast crowd of persons as 
badly off as himself. There are square miles of population with 
scarcely an individual raised above the necessity of — labour. 
In one district in the north-east of London we are told of a popu- 
lation of eight thousand in which only one family is rich enough 
to keep a maid-servant. In another district of about equal size it 
has been impossible to find a single resident superior in position to 
the ‘ Mission-woman,” who receives somewhere about ten shillings 
a week for her weges. The development of society has dissolved 
the old bonds, and has put nothing in their place. The two ends 
of the world have lost sight of each other, and we consequently 
find districts from which it may be said that the very idea of 
civilization has disappeared, and where the poor man can see no 
one who is not engaged in the same dreary struggle, of which it 
is the object rather to avoid starvation than to attain comfort, 
To say nothing of the extinction of anything like religious know- 
ledge or intellectual cultivation in such regions, it is obvious that 
villian can be more depressing to a man’s energies than to form 
part of this ignorant, reckless, and half-starving mass. 

The object of the Association whose labours are described in 
the little book before us is to find some means of alleviating 
these evils. Their first object, accordingly, is to bring the East 
and West into closer connexion. Rich ladies are invited to adopt 
certain districts in the East-end of London towards which they 
may occupy some such position as the wife of a country gentle- 
man holds to the poor in her own neighbourhood. She may give 
such help in money as is urgently required, and generally endea- 
vour to be of service to the deserving poor. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the great difficulty still remains. How is the stream 
of charity to be directed so as to do good rather than harm ? How 
is the benevolent lady to be certain that she is not pauperizing 
the people who have excited her compassion? The answer to 
these questions is to be found in the special machinery provided 
by the Parochial Mission- Women Association, which has now been 
labouring for some years, and claims to have done real service whilst 
avoiding the dangers of indiscriminate money-giving. ‘The main 
features of this plan, which Lord Hatherley has done much to 
bring to public notice, would appear to be as follows :—The Mission- 
woman is selected from the same class as the persons whom 
she is intended to visit. She receives moderate wages for visiting 
the poor, and in various ways helping them, or rather showing 
them how to help themselves. It is, however, an essential rule 
that she is never to be allowed to distribute alms. A Lady-Super- 
intendent in each district, who, as well as her subordinate, is 
appointed by the parish clergyman, receives the reports of the 
Mission-woman, and exercises a general supervision over her 
work ; and may occasionally make gifts or advances of money in 
cases where it can be judiciously employed. Both the Mission- 
woman and the Superintendent Lady are residents in the district ; 
and, if it is a poor one, have probably very little command of 
pecuniary means. It is here that the opportunity comes in for 
the agency of the “supplemental ladies,” as they are rather 
oddl ed. The supplemental lady is the rich lady in 
the West-end, who is willing to act in concert with the Lady- 
Superintendent, and to provide some share of the necessary funds, 
i to leave their application more or less completely to the 


judgment of the local labourers. It is, of course, desirable that 


she should co-operate as much as possible, besides simply givin 
money; but at any rate she may hope that her gifts will be appli 

in such a way as to produce the maximum amount of good. 
The main purpose of the volume before us is to point out the 
various ways in which this may be done without encouraging the 
evils invariably resulting from the indiscriminate distribution of 
money. One of the greatest services, for example, that can be 
rendered to a district is the provision of a mission-house, where a 
neat and comfortable room may be provided for weekly meetings 
of the women, where small tea-parties (the teapot is described as 
a most powerful missionary agent) may be held, where work may be 
given on occasion, classes held for various purposes, and the materials 
used by the Mission-women may be stored. The various ways in 
which the Mission-women may render themselves useful to the poor 
will point out many other modes in which the supplemental lady 
may stimulate the work without directly giving alms. Thus, for 
example, one great object is to teach the poor to keep their homes 
in greater order and comfort. Whitewashing, we are told, is a 
matter of great importance to health and cleanliness. The Mis- 
sion-woman has to persuade her clients that cleanliness is, on the 
whole, a desirable quality. She has to deal with persons who 
sympathize with the declaration of a certain Mrs. Stokes that 
“soap and water had never gone nigh her cupboard, and never 
should while the breath was in her body.” Mrs. Stokes’s scrupies 
had to be tenderly treated, and, by the judicious advice of the 
Lady-Superintendent and the Mission-woman, she was induced to 
profane the sacred cupboard. The supplemental lady in this case 
provides the materials, which are let out for a reasonable price to 
the persons who, in the judgment of the local authorities, can be 
safely entrusted with them, and who are emerging from their pre- 
judices in favour of dirt and slovenliness. Supplemental ladies, 
again, are said to have done much good by encouraging flower- 
shows; for, as is truly said, the love of flowers which prevails 
amongst the poor provides them with one of the few refined 
pleasures within their reach. An old man remarked of some 
plants which he had cherished for years, “They have been my 
public-house”—and probably it was the warmest eulogy he 
could pass upon them. The supplemental ladies again may 
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ide bedsteads, which may be let out for a trifling sum 
under conditions, strictly enforced, which secure their safe 
return. We are told of the pathetic satisfaction of a poor 
woman who had a husband and seven children on securing a 
bed for herself during her eighth confinement. The loan of the 
bedstead occasionally tends to its purchase by small instalments, 
and thus encourages some saving for a useful “ty A family 
with a bedstead of its own is clearly on a higher level of civiliza- 
tion, and has acquired a more advanced ideal of comfort, than a 
family without. These are small specimens of various unobtru- 
sive ways in which the poor may be enco to improve their 
own condition by the exercise of a little forethought, and in which 

lemental ladies may at least help the local ladies to help the 
poor to help themselves. Of course, many incidental opportunities 
of doing service will arise. Families may be enabled to emigrate 
when there is a fair prospect of their doing well; or girls may be 
induced to enter homes. Books and Scripture prints may be dis- 
tributed to encourage religious teaching; and ladies, such as “ old 


Mrs. C.,” may be brought to take a more intelligent view of the | 


Scriptural narratives. Old Mrs. C., it appears, did not approve of 
the story of the raising of and after various symptoms of 
disgust, expressed herself in these remarkable terms :—‘ Must 
’ave been mighty unpleasant to have seen a corpse ros’d hup. I'd 
arun off, I would, I’d not ’ave stayed.” We are, however, coming 
towards the more ordinary methods of benevolence. The charac- 
teristic theory of the Association is directed to bringing about a 
judicious co-operation between rich ladies at a distance and intel- 
ligent observers on the spot; and thus directing charity into 
channels where there may be some guarantee for its pst a 
substantial results. 

That the aim is a good one is undeniable; and that the modes 
of charity of which we have one a few specimens are calcu- 
lated to improve the position of the recipients, appears to be fairly 
established. Perhaps most people will feel a certain discourage- 
ment when comparing the slightness of the means with the 
enormous of the evil to be attacked. To teach poor 
people to keep their houses clean, to whitewash their walls, to 
ornament their windows with flowers, to buy bedsteads, and occa- 
sionally to meet in a decent room instead of at the bar of a public- 
house, is undoubtedly desirable. Few of us can really do much to 
grapple with existing evils, and it is well to point out any way in 
which the little that we can do may be really useful. The worst 
of it is that there are so many counteracting agencies which tend 
to swamp the small improvements that may be effected. There is 
the whole Poor-law system steadily at work to destroy any spirit 
of independence that remains. There are innumerable charities 
throwing away money by handfuls with little supervision, and no 
attempt at co-operation. To induce people to take a clearer view 
of their responsibilities, and to recognise the fact that charity 
means —o more than drawing an occasional cheque without 
-— into the effect produced by its expenditure, seems to be 
a difficult and almost hopeless task. Yet we cannot but hope that 
the of associations such as that described in this little 
book shows that people are gradually awaking to the conditions 
of the task before them, and that our charities, without being 
diminished in amount, may be put under the control of a little 
common sense, 


THE GOLDEN BAIT.* 


7 has rarely been our fortune to meet with anything in the way 
of fiction less pleasing than this story. It is not ghastly, nor 
yet horrible, though it assumes to be melodramatic; and it does 
not want for a certain kind of cleverness; but it is rudely con- 
structed and ill-sustained, and leaves the impression of both hurry 
and want of taste—a book not so much ted, as ugly and disagree- 
able. Surely never was the creative energy of an author exercised 
ona more unlovely set of puppets! A half savage gipsy-bred 
“ dog,” whose emotional stock in trade consists of the wildest fear 
of death, and the most abject attachment and submission to his 
master, the man who saved his life; the master himself, Mark 
Ellerton, jealous, suspicious, ruthless, whose passions when roused 
are like wild horses which there is no stopping or taming; 
adetestable old maid, prim and bitter to the young, but with 
conjugal proclivities not hidden under a bushel on her own ac- 
count; the object of those proclivities, a gallant captain after the 
pattern of a bantam cock, conceited and ridiculous; a rude bold 
woman of evil life and evil tongue; a rude bold man who tries 
seeeesy to do all the mischief he can for the mere love of mis- 

lef; sundry brutal gipsies; a pious match-making mother who 
quietly sells her daughter for so much money down for herself 
and her needs, and so many diamond rings and bracelets—we 
must not forget a beetle-winged dress—for the girl herself ; some 
silly people who frisk about the pages in a state of fussy bene- 
volence more absurd than inspiriting; and two or three lay 
figures, of whom the heroine is one, who are acted on according 
to rule—these make up the catalogue of the dramatis persone of 
the Golden Bait. We leave it to our readers to discover the 
beauty and pleasantness of the company, frankly confessing that, 
for ourselves, we have failed in the attempt. 

If second titles were in fashion, as they used to be, this book 
might have as ite alias, “A Story of Coincidences”; for all the 
hinges of the machinery are little else than coincidences, and 
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everything is more or less due to happy chances against which the 
odds sow have been infinite. Thee the ship in which Mark 
Ellerton sails from Jamaica overtakes the ship in which his friend 
Captain Rushbrook is wrecked, after a presentiment which makes 
him write home to his wife and tell her he wishes their daughter 
Margaret to marry Ellerton. Of all the souls on board the Nancy 
only one is saved, and him Mark rescues at the risk of his own 
life; this is Angus Macleod, the gipsy-bred “dog,” who, in return 
for this rather questionable service, devotes himself to Mr. Ellerton 
as his master because his er, constituting himself a kind of 
bodyguard or shadow, not to be beaten off or chilled by a manner 
of treatment about as brutal as himself. But the strangest of all 
the strange coincidences abounding is, that this Angus turns out 
to be Ellerton’s own nephew, the ruffianly son of a vagabond elder 
brother who had joined a gang of gipsies when young, and who 
was neither to be held nor bound by any method of restraint 
known to ordinary parents—a lad who had the odd habit, 
apparently, of vanishing out of strongly barricaded rooms with- 
out leaving a trace of the way by which he went. FEllerton, 
who is not quite sure of this brother's death, comes upon the 
identical tribe, encamped in exactly the same spot where it had 
been encamped when his brother had joined it some forty years 
ago, —e to our calculation; and he questions the old 
patriarch of the gang, but hears only lies, which do not ad- 
vance him much in his quest. Angus can talk “ Romany,” 
though he does not know when or where he learnt it—writers of 
the stamp of Mr. Hall dealing rather arbitrarily with intellectual 
functions—and, instead of keeping guard over his beloved, if un- 
gentle, master, aneege ae one of the tents, and, by a long-disused 
instinct, lies down beside a swarthy slumberer who ges oaaay his 
right to a share of a Romany tent, and is sound asleep in a 
moment. All the chief persons of the tribe know Angus, who he 
is, and what are his claims to the estate now held by his master 
and uncle ; and one of the men tries to instil some knowledge of 
his identity into his dull brain, though it is not very clear 
what is his motive for giving himself this trouble, save for 
the reward which Ellerton has offered, and which would 
have been more certainly obtained had the proceedings been 
more business-like. Still less clear is the connexion which 
» Mr. Bostock, the man in a frieze coat and Glengarry cap, has 
with An and Ellerton and Leonard Blisset and the estate, 
though his fingers go deep into every cornewof the pie, and some- 
heat io contrives to have a word, if not a blow, for every one in 
turn, and to be always turning up in odd places and doing unex~ 
pected things. He, too, is one of the ugly features of the book, and 
— of the mechanism of surprising coincidences. He knows 

about coarse Poll Savaker, the virago landlady of the Castle 
Inn, who were her husbands, what became of her children, and 
under what disguise they are wandering about life at this pre- 
sent time ; and he knows more than the majority of readers will 
be able to verify ; for we closed the book not quite sure of any 
one’s identity, and with a curious kind of phantasmagoric im- 
pression left as the net result of the story. Again, coincidences 
and confusion form the leading lines of Leonard Blisset’s story. 
He, like Angus, is the son of Poll Savaker, and the son also of 
Arthur Ellerton, alias Reuben Craddock ; but he was rescued from 
his mother’s bad treatment by chirrupy little Mr. Blisset, the 
lawyer of the tale, and by him brought up as a gentleman and his 
ownson. Leonard and Mr. Bostock of the Gnawy cap and the 
Northumbrian accent have a long talk together, which is meant 
to be explanatory, but is not; and which leaves it rather hazy as 
to who Leonard really is, whether he is Arthur Ellerton’s son or 
the exciseman’s, the heir of the estate or only next to the heir; 
but we believe it is finally settled that he is the son of Arthur 
Ellerton, alias Reuben Craddock, and not the rightful owner cf 
the land until after the death of his elder brother, Angus Macleod, 
alias Arthur Craddock, alias Arthur Ellerton. The very fact of 
this liberal allowance of aliases to each person will sufficiently in- 
dicate the amount of confusion that must arise in the reader’s 
mind, and the odd sensation one has of not knowing who is who, 
and of everybody being some else beside himself. 

The love part of the story is as singular as the rest. Margaret 
Rushbrook, the handsome daughter of the drowned captain, is 
desperately in love with young Frederick Arkwright, by whom, 
through another lucky coincidence, she has been saved from a 
red cow in a field. She leaves the place where she has met him, 
engaged, and resolved on remaining faithful, cost her what it might. 
Meanwhile her father is lost, but his last letter to his wife is 
saved ; and in it he desires that t should marry his frien 
Mark Ellerton, who has houses and lands, diamonds, consols, an 
muslin dresses covered with beetles’ wings. ‘The mother gets 
into difficulties, owing to a claim against the deceased captain’s 
estate, and Mr. Ellerton pays the bill to help her over the stile. 
Margaret, importuned by Poth mother and lover, gives herself « 
last chance, and writes to Frederick Arkwright, but he, happening 
at this moment to have a fever, cannot answer her letters; con- 
sequently she holds herself forgotten 1 Boe old lover, and marries 
the new; and Frederick rushes from his sick bed just too late to 
interrupt the ceremony. Now Ellerton is a strange mixture of 
candour and suspicion. He tells his own story openly enough, 
but neither Margaret nor Mrs. Rushbrook tells hers. Hats he 
is ignorant that he is only second in the field, and that his wife 
had loved before; and he endures considerable torture when he 
finds out the truth. He takes Margaret to his family house, a 
gloomy old place where she is very lonely and horribly moped, 


and where he one day finds her mooning over Frederick's portrait. 
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and indulges in varieus maniacal actions consequent thereon. 
Frederick discovers where she is, and by means of an impos- 
sible soubrette gains access to the house, about which he has 
been prowling, unrewarded, for some time, to the intense 
suspicion of Ellerton, and imminent danger to his own life. How- 
ever, he conics one evening when Ellerton is sup to be from 
home, and has a brief, if rapturous, interview with Margaret, rudely 
interrupted by the return of the conjugal Bluebeard, who has only 
made a feint of leaving home that he might come back when 
least expected, and take his wife unawares. Margaret smuggles 
her former lover out by a secret entrance, where, however, An 

is stationed as watchdog, with a billhook over his shoulder. What 
follows is too thrilling to be condensed :— 

To be certain that he was safe, and not to let her husband see her 
trembling and almost sinking with affright, she darted across the gallery, 
and ran into her bedchamber just asher husband reached the landing, then 
flying into the old bay- wed room, she looked out and watched for 
Frederick’s coming. 

She saw him now! He had found the door, and was about making his 

through the evergreens, when to her horror she saw a figure step out 
from the shade, and, just as he was passing, fell him to the ground. 

The gleam of an uplifted weapon, the groan, and then the deathly still 
that followed it, together with the horrible certainty that her lover had been 
killed, struck her senseless ; penetrated her inmost soul, and left her huddled 
on the floor a maniac ; eking and screaming, and scraping with her 
hands, as if to dig a way down to her lover, and join him as he lay, dead 
on the ground. 

But the most wonderful thing of this wonderful let of 
marvels is that this man whom Angus strikes dead with his 
billhook, and for whom M t becomes a shrieking maniac on 
the spot, is not Frederick at all, but a gipsy in velveteen, an old 
ally of the “ dog’s,” who has been throwing out all sorts of hints, 
and trailing all manner of scents, to make the savage understand 
that he is the master of his master’s house and land—a gipsy well 
lnown to Angus, whom, however, he fails to recognise, even 
— he drags him into the shrubbery, where he buries him 
comfortably, then rolls a huge log over the spot, and sits on it to 
make all secure. In fact both he and Ellerton sit on this log, with 
the dead man under ground at their feet. After this, Margaret’s 
sister, Bertha, comes down to protect the poor lunatic; and, after 
a world of adventures of a confused character, gets access to the 
house, and then to the rooms where she is confined. By means of 
a sliding panel they manage to escape, and the upshot of their 
freedom is the arrest of Angus for the murder of Frederick Ark- 
wright, In the court-house the master disowns his faithful dog 
who has put his neck in jeopardy to please him; but the case is 
somewhat cleared up on the one hand, if mystified on the other, by 
the sudden appearance of Frederick, who tells how he saw Angus 
murder the man mistaken for himself, and how he stood there in 
speechless alarm, and neither called out nor rendered assist- 
ance. pe one — to think that _ was in any 
way a CO y or unli proceeding; and Angus is dis- 
murder of the gipsy being by 
any evidence of any kind. Then the dog turns round against 
the man who deserted him in his hour of need, and 
there is a furious scene between them; wherein Angus tells 
“Uncle Mark” who he is, and how he could turn him out of the 
estate if he chose; wherein Ellerton fires at his nephew as 
“ Swing went the fatal billhook with a deadly aim ”—“a deadly 
heavy blow, which struck down all before it, and felled the master 
at the servant’s foot,as if he had been an ox killed in the 
shambles.” After this it is satisfactory to find Angus himself 
“tree’d,” having been lynched by the gipsies in revenge for the 
death of the gentleman in velveteen, over whose grave he had 
rolled a log and sat upon it. Of course Margaret recovers her 
reason and marries erick; and Bertha does the same by 
Leonard ; and as Poll Savaker kindly dies, there is no danger of 
a rude virago turning up to trouble the young establishment. 
This then is a skeleton of the Golden Bait, and for truth’s sake 
‘we must add that if the skeleton is ungainly, the clothed and full- 
formed figure is even more unpleasing. If we were to indicate 
the most remarkable thing about the book, we think it would 
be the marvellous absence of anything like grace, tenderness, or 
beauty, and the skill with which it has made ugly all 


through, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Amr the American works on our present list there are very 
few that require more than a cursory mention. Some are 
new editions of old and familiar works, deserving notice only by 
reason of their completeness, convenience, or excellence of execu- 
tion; and most of the remainder are of third-rate importance. 
Decidedly the most valuable of the volumes before us are the re- 
prints by Messrs. Porter and Coates, of haga oe of three 
works of a kind peculiarly acceptable to a public which, like the 
American, is very much given to reading and very little given to 
study ; which has a keen literary appetite and a quick literary 
taste, but neither leisure nor inclination for a thorough mastery of 
any great department of literature. In literature, as in other 
things, the American is apt to quantity to quality—we 
oak of the manner rather than the subject of his readiag. As 
in Transatlantic schvols it is the fashion to introduce in the cur- 
riculum so large a variety of studies that teacher and pupil must 
‘perforce be content with a somewhat superficial treatment of all, 
‘90, when he has quitted school, and can give to reading only the 


leisure hours of a busy life, the American does not choose to 
confine himself to a single study or a single branch of litera- 
ture, but prefers a smattering of a considerable number, 
a wide choice and an extensive range. He is consequently grate- 
ful to those who will perform the work of selection for him, and 
enable him with little labour, and without a research for which 
he has neither time nor knowledge, to pick out the choicest 
morsels from a vast number of books, and obtain a superficial idea 
of the style of a multitude of authors, and of the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of the literature of different ages and countries. For 
such a taste the works now before us are excellently adapted. Mr. 
Griswold’s Prose Writers of America* was originally published in 
1845. It contains short selections from the writings of nearly 
every native author of any sort of eminence from the days of the 
Pilgrim Fathers down to those of the Mexican war; from Jona- 
than Edwards to Horace Bushnell. We find also extracts from 
the writings or published speeches of men better known as orators 
and statesmen hen as authors—from Clay, Calhoun, and Webster, 
as well as from some preachers of note. Prose fragments from 
writers chiefly known by their poetry, as Edgar Poe, also find 
place in the selection. To the extracts from each author is 
prefixed a brief notice of his life and character. An Essay 
on the Intellectual History, Condition, and cts of the 
Country, which ever now may be read with interest and 
advantage, forms a preface to the work. A supplement appe 


to the present edition adds.to Mr. Griswold’s original of 
authors several who have risen to fame since his day—among the 


best known of whom are Mrs. Stowe, H. W. Beecher, Whittier, 
Motley, Lowell, and the younger Dana. The absence of anythin 
like classification is a serious drawback, all sorts of subjects _ 
all forms of literature, theology and science, history and fiction, 
essays and speeches, being intermixed ; and the nature and scope 
of the work render it hardly possible to give space enough to any 
but a few of the very foremost authors to afford a fair notion of 
their powers and quality. Nevertheless the volume is undeniably 
calculated to give to the generality of American readers a far 
better idea of the literary history and the living literature of their 
country than most Englishmen possess of the literature of England. 
Its bulk is something enormous, containing as it does 700 pages 
of closely printed matter in double columns, and of the very largest 
‘octavo shape. 


Of equal size and similar character is the new edition of Mr. 
Longfellow’s Poets and Poetry of Europe.t In this volume the 
selections are distributed according to country, and in something 
like chronological order, and to each section is prefixed an account 
of the language and poetry of the several nations. Anglo-Saxon 
or Old-Englis try ; Icelandic and Danish poetry, the latter 
chiefly illustrates by extensive quotations from Oeblenschlager ; 
that of Sweden, in which Tegner fills an equal space; that of 
Germany, beginning with the Minnesingers, the Heldenbuch, and 
the Nibelungen Lied, and closing with translations from Frei- 
ligrath and Herwegh; Dutch poetry; French poetry, from the 
Roman de Rou down to Béranger, Lamartine, and Victor Hugo; 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, with some additional extracts 
comprised in an appendix, occupy goo pages, and afford to the 
reader unacquainted with the great majority of modern languages, 
as most Americans are, such an opportunity of making an im- 
perfect but still valuable acquaintance with the poetic literature 
of Europe, medieval and modern, as he could hardly hope to 
obtain elsewhere. 

Uniform with these, both in execution and design, but of much 
more limited scope, is a selection of translations from several of 
the most celebrated prose writers of modern Germany f, from 
Martin Luther to Tieck and Chamisso. The extracts in this 
volume are longer, fewer in number, and selected from a more 
limited range; perhaps altogether of less instructive character, 
but not less interesting and readable from the greater complete- 
ness of the several passages. All the three volumes are illus- 
trated by well-executed portraits, are well, if somewhat closely, 
printed on guod paper, and thoroughly well got up. In fact, a 
more convenient addition to a small family library, in a place 
somewhat beyond the reach of the modern machinery for enabling 
us to dispense with libraries of our own, it would not be easy to 
find. Their worst defect is that of being far too heavy to be held 
in the hand, while the type is such as many readers would find it 
by no means easy to make out at a distance from the eye. 

The Sunnyside Book § is admirably adapted to adorn a drawi 
room table, and beguile a short enforced idleness, It is filled wi 

ful, kindly, tender passages, in verse and prose, from Irving, 
ryant, Bayard Taylor, and others, and illustrated in a sty 
worthy of the authorship. In neither, perhaps, is there anything 
striking; in both there is taste, feeling, and beauty. Almost 
equally pleasing, though in a different style, is the companion 
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edition of Irving’s Rip van Winkle*, among the most effective 
illustrations of which are photographs of the actor Jefferson in the 
character of the hero, to which, in one case at least, he has suc- 
ceeded in giving a weird, wild, and yet half-comical expression 
that might almost have satisfied the author’s own conception. 

The tary History of the Episcopal Church in Vermont ¢ 
is a work, not'for reading, but for reference. To gather from it 
any real connected story of the pro of the Episcopalian com- 
munity in Vermont, after the State had severed its connexion with 
England and then with New Hampshire, would require almost as 
much labour as it has cost to produce this collection of materials 
for such a narrative. But for one who is in search of particular 
facts or evidences in relation to the confiscation of Church endow- 
ments in America, or the formation of the different !piscopalian 
dioceses and the peculiarities of the American branch of the 
Church, the volume before us may be of practical service. 

Every American city of any pretension to importance or anti- 
quity has, we suppose, its historian; and each seems to endeavour 
to outvie his competitors in the elaboration of his subject. 
Brooklyn is, at best, no more than a suburb of New York; con- 
temptuously described by some local wit as “the bedroom of 
New York merchants.” It has therefore none of that interest 
which attaches to the rapid growth and present importance of 
Chicago or Cincinnati ; it Se no traffic, no Godeer, no character, 
no independent being of its own, and might at most deserve a 
separate chapter in a history ofthe Empire City. But Mr. Stiles 
has thought fit to treat its past and present { at a length which 
would have more than sufficed for New York itself; and we have 
before us the third octavo volume of a work devoted to the glori- 
fication of an American Salford or Birkenhead. The attenuation 
of matter which such treatment requires deprives the work of any 
merit it might have possessed as a description or guide-book, and 
we note it as being perhaps the most signal example we have 
seen pe, absurdities of which local self-glorification in America 
is capable. 

The Mammoth Cave in Kentucky is justly regarded by the 
people of that State as one of the wonders of the world. Its 
enormous extent would alone render it an object of great interest, as 
an underground p —a natural mine—continued for many miles 
in one line, and containing a vast number of intersecting and wind- 
ing branches, whose total Length must amount to something almost 
ineredible, and which have never yet been completely explored. 
But, besides its unparalleled size, the Cave is remarkable for the 
number of objects of extraordinary character and appearance that 
it contains ; for the multitude of chambers and passages, each of 
which has some peculiar feature of its own from which it derives 
name and celebrity ; and for the variety of subterranean scenery, 
quaint or striking, grotesque or beautiful, that it presents. An 
underground lake and river, inhabited by creatures whose struc- 
ture has been modified by the extraordinary and unprecedented 
conditions of their life, and which through countless generations 
passed in darkness have suffered total extinction of the organs of 
sight ; the strange imitations of sculpture and architecture etlected 
5 the hand of Nature herself, in mimicry rather than in rivalry 

human art; the magnificent chamber which, when lighted up, 
appears to present a miniature of the starry vault itself; the 
wonderful forms assumed by the stalactite growths of which the 
Cave is full ; a covering one chamber with mimic flowers of 
every shape, others with marvellous likenesses of jewels or of 
snowballs—such are among the attractions of this unrivalled scene, 
affording a succession of surprises which at last fatigues the eye 
and overtasks the attention of the visitor. The volume before 
us§ is a plain and unpretending description of the Cave, illustrated 
by pho phs which, considering the disadvantages under which 
they were taken, must be thought creditable to the artist, and 
afford a fair idea of some of the less remarkable portions of this 
subterranean world. The most striking we apprehend, 
beyond the reach of photography, at least in its present condi- 
tion, The little volume may serve as a handbook to those who 
are fortunate enough to visit the place it describes; those who 
cannot will be interested by a clear and graphic account of one of 
the most marvellous objects in nature. 

The Report of the New York Chamber of Commerce || for the 
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ont, N.H.: t Manufacturi Com . London: 
Triibuer & Co. 1870. 


} A History of the City of Brooklyn ; i: ing the Old Town and Vil 
Teun of the Village and City of Willian, 

rgh. By Henry 8. Stiles. Vol. HI. Broo! N.Y.: published by 
Subscription. London: Tribner & Co. 1870. 

§ An Historical und Descriptive Narrative of the Mammoth Cave of 
including Explanations of the in its Formation, 

spheric Conditions, its Chemistry, Geology, , &c.; with full 

Scientific Details of the D. 

miter of the American Medical Association, of the Medical and Chirur- 
Faculty of Maryland, With Illustrations. Philadelphia: 

ppincott & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 1870. 

| Twelfth A of the Corporation of the Chamber of 


nnual Report Commerce 
| Sew State of New York for the Year 1869-70. Prefaced with an Historical 
New fork, Prow of be Chamber of 
London: Tribner & Co. 1870, 


year 1869-70 contains a quantity of information ing the 
position, progress, and prospects of the most important branches of 
American trade which mercantile men will doubtless read with 
attention and profit. To the general reader the more interesting 
part of the volume is the history of the Chamber, which occu- 
a nearly one-half of its Rages 5 and which, among other 

ocuments of value, presents at ength the Charter Paseo | to the 
Chamber by George III, in the year 1770. This record of the 
proceedings of a body representing the largest commercial com- 
munity in the New orld, meagre and formal as it is, forms an 
important contribution to American history, showing as it does 
the judgment formed by the mercantile class upon some of the 
most important events and most exciting political controversies of 
the time—among others upon the Vade Caw the Canadian Reci- 
procity Treaty, and the devastation committed by the Confederate 
cruisers. Upon the latter topic the Chamber, unreasonable and 
intemperate as its resolutions seem to us, was certainly more rea- 
sonable and more temperate than the general public opinion of 
America. We find the usual declamation about British pirates, 
and some sentences about the supply of arms and ammunition to 
“the rebels” of which American merchants, of all others, should 
have been ashamed; but the sufferers are less violent and less 
absurd than most of their countrymen, and while nearly all other 
American writings of the time s of the burning of ships by 
Captain Semmes as an unheard-of atrocity—an act of “ piracy ”— 
the Chamber of Commerce has the candour to acknowledge the 
legality and regularity of the practice, and only to complain that 
the Confederates have converted the exception into the rule, for 
the obvious reason that their inability to take their prizes into 
port was equally exceptional in maritime yeah Another work 
of special but limited interest is the Report of the Superintendent 
of the Banking Department* to the Legislature of the State 
upon Savings Banks, which contains much incidental information 
upon the working of the system in America. From its pages we 
learn that the amount of deposits in the savings banks of the State 
of New York is about 200,000,000 dollars, standing in the names 
of some 650,000 persons, out of a population of about four mil- 
lions—a most extraordi proportion of depositors, even after 
making a liberal allowance for double accounts, and for names with- 
drawn and entered again in the same year. It would certainly 
seem that one person in eight must be a depositor: The annual 
deposits appear to be about 130,000,000 dollars, while some 
110,000,000 dollars are withdrawn every yellr. 

The Annual Report of the Commissioners of Foreign Missions + 
contains a 7 of information ting the numerous mis- 
sions in India, China, Africa, and elsewhere, sustained by the 
Congregational and allied Churches of America, which will have 
considerable interest for a large class of readers. Not the least 
noteworthy facts in the Report are, first, the co-operation of men 
of very different theological opinions in the maintenance and 
government of the missions—Episcopalians, Congregationalists, 
and Lutherans acting went on the Board; and, secondly, the 
announcement of the withdrawal of the Presbyterian community, 
with the missions and missionaries under its especial charge, from 
the Association. 

The late Mr. Dickens, notwithstanding the bitter offence given 
by his American Notes, was almost as P agence in the United 
States as in his own country; while the crudities and errors 
of his writings were perhaps less easily discerned and less 
strongly disliked by a people unfamiliar with the scenes he 
caricatured and the classes he libelled. We are not sur- 
prised, therefore, to find upon our list two memoirs { of an 
author so universally read§ ; in which, as might be expected, his 
American visits occupy a somewhat disproportionate space. Both 
are characterized by that want of reticence and respect for private 
life which is peculiar to American biographies, but of which Mr. 
Dickens had perhaps less right than o to complain. Neither 
is remarkable either for merit or demerit; and both, no doubt, 
will enjoy a considerable circulation among the American wor- 
96 of Pickwick and Oliver Twist. 

wo works on Freemasonry require no detailed notice here. 
The Symbolism of Freemasonry|; deals chiefly with the interpre- 
tation assigned by tradition to different Masonic forms, pn, 
and emblems; a task which has most of the attractions 
most of the drawbacks that belong to heraldic investigations, 
which Masonry can hardly claim. For the rest, both sciences 


* State of New York. Annual the S i of the i 
March 24, 1870. Albany: Argus Company, Printers. 3 
Triibner & Co. 1870, 
Siztieth Annual Report of the American Board of Commissioners 
ign Missions, presented wa held at 
October -7, 1870. Cambridge: printed at Riverside Press. London: Trilbner 


& Co. 1870. 

Life of Charles Dickens. By R. Shelton ee See LL.D., Literary 
ot Philadel, Press.” With Personal ms and 
Anecdotes; Letters by “ Boz,” never before published; and uncollected 
Papers in Prose and Verse. With Portrait and A h. Philadelphia : 
Peterson & Brothers. London: Sampson Low, Son, 


Charles Dickens: a Sketch of his Life and Works. F. B. Perkins. 
Noy York: Putnam & Sons. London: & Go. 


and Philosophy, its q and Symbols. By Albert G. Mackey, 

M.D., Anthor of Lexicon F Text-book of Masonic 

Jarisprudene,” de. New York Clark & Maynard. London: Tribuer 
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appear to be equally arbitrary and fanciful, and both affect an 
equal solemnity. e Ritual* is compiled under an informal 
sanction from some of the chiefs of the Masonic body, and may, 
no doubt, be of service to the initiated, while it certainly reveals 
no secret to the profane. 

Talks about People’s Stomachst is the title of a popular but 
somewhat rambling disquisition on food and se ert ranging 
over a variety of topics, from the anatomy of the digestive system 
to the causes and influence of dyspepsia, cookery, tobacco, and 
sleep; from Hippocrates and Galen’ to Cornaro and Abernethy, 
anf from Chinese doctors to Yankee school-girls, Almost any 
book of the kind might be of service to the majority of young 
people, if they would but read and take to heart its general prin- 
ciples ; scarcely any such work obtains any real. attention except 
from hypochondriac valetudinarians to whe it is likely to do 
more harm than good. 

Suburban Sketches t is the ;title of one of those collections of 
fugitive pieces—partly essay and partly anecdote, half descriptive 
of, half moralizing on, the minor phases of social life and the 
trivial incidents which fall under every man’s observation in the 
course of every day—of which we meet with so many at every 
‘bookstall and circulating library. The sketches are of the sort 
that furnish padding to our magazines of the lighter class; 
somewhat above the mark of Temple Bar or London Society, 
hardly equal to that of Fraser or Blackwood. Mr. Howells’ name, 
though little known in England, will be a passport to the favour 
of that class of American readers who are partial to this species of 
literature. 

Fore and Aft § is a rough sketch of a sailor’s life of hardshi 
and adventure, under both the English and American flags, om} 
in almost every Dt of the globe ; of storm and shipwreck, of life 
on a desert island and perils among savages. ‘It is the sort of book 
which boys will take up with eagerness, read with a certain 
enjoyment, and forget for ever a week after they have lent it to a 

oolfellow. 

: || is a treatise in the form of a story; a running con- 
versation “7 litics, literature, and social usages, suggested appa- 
rently by Mr. Holmes’s Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, and 
! in a measure to answer some of his least American doc- 
trines. Double Play 4 is one of the best of the second-rate school- 
‘boy books that we have seen fur some time, and might serve to 
give English boys some notion of boy life in America. Its moral 
is obvious, but not intrusive; and the boys are real boys, and 
neither prigs and pedants on the one hand, nor, with one excep- 
tion, premature profligates on the other. 

Steps Upward** is a tale originally written for a Temperance 
magazine, less utterly intolerable and offensive than the majority 
of similar stories, fact, a careless reader might astastty get 
through several pages here and there without finding out its 


purpose. The Travels of an American Owltt belongs to a class - 


of books of which we have seen many of late years—hybrids 
baw the satire and the fairy tale, or satires in the form of fairy 
es. 

A new and complete edition of Mr. Lowell’s works ft affords to 
the admirers of the most vigorous and characteristic of American 
poets an opportunity of re-perusing, in one volume, the whole of 
the Biglow Papers and the Fable for Critics, , and the 


Vision of Sir Launfal, The illustrations are tolerable, the paper 


and binding excellent, and the type as good as the size of the 
volume and the bulk of its contents allow. It is not, however, a 
1 vig could be recommended to reade af chary of their eye- 
sig 


* Rituals of Freemasénry : comprising the Degrees of Entered Appren- 
tice, Fellow-craft, and Master Mason, in the ; Nak Master, Past 
Master, Most Excellent Master, Royal Arch, and the Order of High Priest- 
hood, in the Chapter; Royal Master, Select Master, and Super-excellert 
Master, in the Council ; Red Cross, se Templar, of Knights of Malta, 
in the Commandery : together with the Ceremonies o ication, Consecra- 
tion, and Installation of O, 3 in the several Branches of the Order. 
New York: Masonic Publishing Company. London: Triibner & Co. 1870. 


+ Talks about People’s Stomachs. By Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D., President 
of the “Normal Institute for Physical Education,” Author of “ New 
bo oe for Men, Women, and Children,” “ Weak Lungs, and How to 

ake Them Strong,” &c. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. London: 
Tritbner & Co. 1870. 


{ Suburban Sketches. By W.D. Howells, Author of “ Venetian Life,” 


and “ Italian Journeys.” New York: Hurd & Houghton. Cambridge: 
4 


Riverside Press. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1871. 


Fore and Aft; or, Leaves from the Life of an Old Sailor, B 
“ Webfoot.” With Illustrations by Hamlet Billings. Boston: Nicholls & 
Hall. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1871. 


|| Aspendale. By Harriet W. Preston. Boston: Roberts |Brothers. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1871. | 


% Double Play; or, How Joe Hardy Chose his Friends. By William 
Everett, Author of “Changing Base,” “On the Cam,” &c. Illustrated. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers. New York: Lee, Shepard, & Dilling- 
ham. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1371. D 


m be teps Upward. By Mrs. Franeis¥Dana Gage, Author of “Elsie 
Magoon,” “Gertie’s Sacrifice,” &c. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1871. 


tt Travels of an American Owl. A Satire. By Virginia W. Johnson. 
With 16 Silhouette Illustrations, by Augustus Hoppin, engraved by Jasper 
& Haffelfinger. don : 

Low, Son, & Marston. 1871. 
ia Poeticul Works of James with 
rations. Boston: Fields, Osgood, London: on Low. 
Son, & Marston. 1871. = : 


NOTICE. 
We veg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
The Saturpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


Now ready, VOLUME XXX., bound in cloth, price 16s, 
Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 28. 6d. each, May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. — The WINTER GARDEN and 
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and Original War oketches in Bicture Gallery, Fine ars 
ment, jant Ferns an ms, ar es ure ry, 
Courts, ptian Antiquities, Interesting Photo-Sculptural Views of Pompeii, Portrait Busts, 
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WEDNESDAY, CONCERT of VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC at Three. 

SATURDAY CONCERT (3 p.a.) and AFTERNOON PROMENADE. 

Admission : Monday to Friday , One Shilling ; Saturday, Half-a-crown, or by Guinea Season 
Tickets. The New March Guinea Season Ticket, admitting till February 2¥, 1872, ready op 
Wednesday at all E and Agents, 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—Wednesday Next, CONCERT of 
vi 


OCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC at Three. 


SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES 
will CLOSE on Saturday, March 11, at the Gallery. 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. 
Admission, Is. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


(THE COAST of NORWAY.—An EXHIBITION of DRAW- 
INGS and PAINTINGS by ELIJAH WALTON, including “ THE MIDNIGHT 
SUN.” PALL MALL, GALLERY, 4 Pall Mall (Mr. THompson's).—A » with 


DORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street. 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “ CHRISTIAN MARTYRS.” “ MONAS- 
TERY” “TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA DE RIMINI”). ‘Tento 


ME. W. W. WARREN’S SPANISH SKETCHES are now 
ON VIEW, at the Gallery, 12 Old Compton Street, Soho (opposite Sewell & Cross's). 
Admission by Catal acwanded, gratis on reouving Address. Open from Twelve to Four. 
(THE COLLECTION formed by Mr. CHAS. B. BRAHAM 


of HISTORICAL PORTRAITS and other PICTURES, 160 in Number, will OPEN 
on Monday, February 27, at Cundall’s Gallery, 168 New Bond Street.—Admission, Is., including 
Catalogue. 


JT NSTITUTION of NAVAL ARCHITECTS. 


NOTICE._The TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING of the INSTITUTION of NAVAL 
ARCHITECTS will take place on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, the 20th, 30th, 
3ist Marck, and Ist April next. 

and Marine 


rs on the Principles of Naval Construction—on Practigal Shipbuil 
Engineering—on Steam Na’ ion—on the Equi a ips for Mer- 
chandise and for War, will be at these Meetings. Naval Architects, Ship Builders, Neval 
ry’ and Engineers, who pose to read Papers, are 
notice of the Subjeot and Title of the Secretary. 


Candidates for admission as Members, or as Associates, should send im their Applications an 
or before the 4th March next. The Annual Subseription of £2 2s.-ig payable on Apion and 
due at the commencement of year. 
C. W. MERRIBIELD, Hon. Secretary. 
9 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C., February 16, 1871. 


PETER’S COLLEGE, Radle . — ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—An ELECTION to TWO SCHOLA IPS, of £50 & year each. 
will be held on Friday, April 23. The Scholarships are Open to Boys who were under Fourteen 
on_Ist January last, and are tenable for Four Years. 


For Conditions of Tenure and further information, apply to the WARD&S, St. Peter's College, 
ingdon. 


Radley, near Abi’ 


NDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, FORESTS and 
for INDIAN TELEGRAPE, prepares CANDIDATES for the 


recen 
Engineering Col (Fifty Vacancies next June), Woolwich, and all Civ: 
Sedbergh House, South Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W. 
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